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ACCREDiJ’ED SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
r OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


PART I. INTRODUCTION 


AUTHORIZATION OP THE STUDY 
^ * 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoofs of the ^uthem 
Stat^ w§is organized in 1895. Each year a formal report is required 
of all secondary schools seeking accreditment. 

At the Charleston, S.C., meeting, December, 1925, the association 
authprized the commission on secondary schools to prepare a detailed 
^Utigtical report of the secondary schools from the data gathered in 
its next annual blank,' similar to the ones issued each iive years by 
the. >}orth Central Assocuation, known generally as the Quipquennial 
Report.* * y * , • 

As a result of^his authorization the annual blank sent out in the 
fall of 1926 to all secondary schools of the Southern Association was 
very materially enlarged. This report is compiled from the data 
taken from that blank. Since every secondary school has to file an 
annual. blank to obtain, accreditation, the report embraces data on 
all of the 844 schools accredited by the association for the year 1926-27. 

^ The National Committee on Research in Secondary Elducation has 
been trying to get a nation-wide study of the American secondary 
Khool by g6ttiiig 6&ch of tho othor BtandErdizing Egoncios 

to make a study of its 'schools similar to the four the North Central 
Association has' made. For that reason the authorities of the 
Southern Association felt it would be wise for comparative purposes 
to follow the same general plan as that pursued by4he North Central 
.Aa^ciation ^ its four reports. In certain particulars, of coune, it 
departs entirely from the procedure followed there. Naturally, k‘ 
great deal of new material U added. On bh e .whole, however, the, 

•U) Jessup CoOmaD: North Csotnl High Scbo^ TblrtMoth Yearbook of tbs Nst. Soe. far 
aody oJ Bdu(^Uaa, 1914. (J) Judd and CounU: A Study of Um CoOocm end Hlgb SchooU In the N«tb 
Ciiibti AMoeleUoo, D. S. Bn. of Bdue., qui., 1915. No. •. (I) Devi*, C. O.; Tho Aocradtted Soooodtfr 
HbonUof tbe Np^ Ce .tral AjsooUtlan. U. 8. Bo. of fdoe., Bal.,18ia Na4A (4) OtvSaooodarT Sebook. 
mi PoUiihid bj Um MaocteUm. 

■ ■ ■ 1 -' 



2 ' SECOND ABT SCHOOLS OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION . 

Bimilariiy is so close that it lends itself readily to a comparative nUnij 
of the secondaiy schools of the two regions. * , 

Eleven States comprise the Association of Ck>U^as and Secondaiy i 
Schools of the Southern States. These are Alabama, Florida, | 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Viiiginia. At the time t>f the animil j 
meeting, December, 1926, the association accredited 844 secondaiy I 
schools, public and private. j 

In accrediting these schools, the following formal standards were i 
employed : j 

STANDARDS OF ACCREDITING SECONDARY SCHOOLS; 192<-27 
* • 

Article I . 


There shall be a commiaiion which shall constat of the high-school inapootar 
in such States as provide one, and in addition, three members selected from each 
State within the territory of the association. One of these members shall be 
elected from the State university, the professor of secotjdary education wbereTsr 
practicable; another member shall be a representative of some other coUega 
belouging to the association; and the third member shall be connected' with aoms 
secondary school accredited by the association. These ihioc members ^*il be 
elected by the association on nomination of the executive committee. The term 
of all Inembera shall be for three years, or until their successors are appoints^. (■ 
The elections shall be so ordered that one-third of the membership shall bs 
Appointed each year. ' 


ArticlA 2 . ' 

It ahall be the duty of the commission to agree *upon a uniform blank for 
reports of high-school principals, relative to organization, teaching force, atjeod- 
ance, library, laboratory,' and other equipment. * ' 

♦ ♦ - . 4 

Article 3 

This commission sliall also prepare a uniform certificate blank for admisskm 
to college, which may be used by all members of the association! 


AmcLE 4 

* * 

The commission shall describe and define unit courses of study tn the varioui 
secondary school programs, based on the recommendation of the Camtgie, 
Foundation and the niloa of the association as herein prescribed. The mini* 
mum standard for accrediting shall be: 

(al No school ahall ^ accredited which does not require for graduation ths 
oomiuetion of a four-yW hlgh-scbool course of study embracing 16 units M 
deflneti^by this association. A* unit represents a year's study In any subject In 
a aecpndary school, constituting approximately ‘a quarter of a full year's Work. 
More than 20 periods per week should be discouraged. , 

(b) 'The minimum scholastic attainment required of the faculty of any aoeied* 
Red secondary school on the southern list is that not leas than 76 per cent of the 
totgl number of teachers of academic subjects, iooluding the principal, tesefaen 
of.agiieulture and home economics,, should hold bachelor's degroM frpm a col- 
lege approved by the assotiation. 'Beginning with the achool yaax 1027-38 dl 


t .. 
*r 


♦ \ 
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bffinoiog t«achera and principala ahall have had not loss than 12 semester bour'a 
work in education. 

(c) The masimum teaching . load of any teacher shall be 750 pupil-perioda 
per week, with not more than six (^ily recitations. The^commiadon will scrutinlsa 
sith extreme care any school In which instructors teMh as many as six daily 
periods. In interpreting this standard a«doubIe period in ^bomtory, shop, or 
two periods of study-roon^ supervision shall be counted as t^ equivalent of one 
lecitation period. <- 

(<f) The laboratory and library facilities' shall be adequate for the needs of 
tastruction in the ooursetf taught. The library should have 500 volumes, exclu- 
sive of duplicates and Govermnent publications. ' 

(e) Thejocation and construction of the buildings, the lighting, heating, and 
ventilation. of the rooms, the nature of Ihc lavatories, corridors, water supply, 
school furnitursi apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall bo such aa to insure 
hj’gienic conditions for both pupils and teachers. ♦ . 

(/) The efficiency of instruction, the acquired habits of thought and speech, 
the general intcll^tual and moral tone of ^ school arc paramount factoiw; 
and therefore, only schools which rank well in these particulars, as evidenced 
by rigid, thoroughgoing, systematio IngpocUon, shall be considered eiiidble 
forthelMt. , . » — 

,(p) The oommission will decline to consider any school whose fores 

consists of fewer than four teachers giving their full Umo to high^hool Instruo- 
Uon. When local oondltions. warrant the introduction of vocational subjedte, 
«ch as agriculture, manual training, household arts, and conunorolal subJeoU, 
the commission will hold that a sufficient number of teachers must.be employed 
snd proper equipment added to provide adequately for such instruction. 

(h) No school shall bo considered unless the regular annua] h ianir furnished 
for the purpose shall ^lave been filled out and plabed oa file with tho inspoctor. 

^ schools having 12 or more teachers, a complete report on teadAsrs 

oooe In three years will be sufficient, but full data rdsMve to changes must be 
presented annually. < ^ 

(i) All schools whose record shows an excessive number of pupils per teacher,' 

’ ss based on tho avors^ number belonging, even though they may technlosUy 

inoet all other ’requirements, will be rejected, The association recognises 30 
M a maximum, 

0) The time for which schools are accredited shall bo limited to one year, 
dating from the time of the adoption of the list by the association. In every 
ease the character of the work done by a school tnust bo the determining factor 
in accrediting. By peraana] visits of tho inspectors, by detailed reporto from the 
principal, and by the records made by the studeots in rolled, the character 
of a school’s work shail be, from time to time, determlnod. A school «tiMI be • 
removed from the eccredited list for failure to maintain the above stamiaids. 

(k) The oommission recommends 51,000 as the minimum salary for Iceohera. 


Anneu 6 


Each State committee shall prepare a list of accredited, schools of Its State 
toeording to the prescribed regulations and furnish the same to the’ oommission 
et its appointed annual meeting. , 

Abticlb 0 


Rom the lists thus submitted the oommission shall, at its annual meeting, 
«lect the schools which shall constitute Ihe Southern* List of Accredited h*>*»*»aI* 
Oopiee of this list when ma^e up shall be furnished to the metnbaia of the r p^i a- 
llon baforo May 1 of each you, . . " . 
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Abticlx 7 - 

• • 

ColfegeB belonging to the aMociation aball report to the professor of seooodaiy 
education or high-sehool inspector by February 16 of each year any causes of 
lack of preparation of, or other information relating to, students coming froH 
schools in his ^tate, on blanks prepared by the conunisslon. These reports, 
after having been reviewed by the representatives of the. commisiiso in tte- 
State, shall be forwarded by the at>ove officer ip tabulated form to the schools 
interested and also laid before the commission. . . 

Artici^^^ 

The deaiLs’ report shall b^ taken into consideration in warning schools. 

^ Article 9 

* 

All secondary sohooU that are incipbers of the association shall pay aanosl 
dues* of S'lO; all others shall pay $2 per year accreditation foes. >. 

Ahticle 10 




Schools on the southern list must be in the highest class of schools as offleiaU; 
listed by. the proper authorities of the State. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BV" THE COMMISSION 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR 192^27 


OH 


ALABAMA 


Alhtax. 

Aodiluila. r 

Annifton— 

Hlfb 8chool. 

AUbAmii MtUtart limUtuis. 
AlbMit—RIvm Acftd^my. 

AtUlli— Elowtli CouDly lllfh School. 
Aubitni— L«e CtiUDirHU^ 

llifh School. 

Hutylown Hlfb School. ' 

MoAdory Ul^ School. 
Blnnlnfhom— 

CocapCoo Somloorj. 

Enilty lllfh School. 

PhlUlpi liiih 8<^ool. 

Shidio-Cihiibo lllfh fiobool. 

Stmpoon School. 

WoodUwo lllfh School 
Boot — Snood Sojximory. 

Boylio— Jefyimya 9o*uity lllfh School. 
CooUrrUlo— BU>b Couoly Hub School. 
Callmoih— CuUmoo County lugh School. 
Doootur. 

T Whyi 

Koftler—Mlodr High School. 

Ccflio County lllfh ScbAol. 

F^riold 

Florilo— C^oTfnfton County Hlfb School. 
FIotmioo— C odee Utfh School. • 

Qodfditi. 



xmeKpii 


nraoTrrIIl#— ButW Count Nllfh School 
nuoionrillo— Morthah Coupty lllth School 
limod^Morfop County lllfh SdiooL 
lIUDUf^ 

— Morlop MlUUry lofUUiU. 


lb School, 

rmtwmiory. School. 

'pfvtrtUy MUlUry School, 
itoralk). 

loolfomfry-’ 

lAPlor lUfh School 
MooUom«ry Coualy lllfh School 
rowtop— Nowiop loftltuU. 

0|«liiui— Clifl High School 
0|>p, 

Oafrt— Dolo C^ouply High School. 

Pikf Bopd. 

PowdtfiyWoiiM VAlJty Higb SohooL 
fUnur. 

81. Bffnfrd. 

Solma. 

Sb«m«kl. K 
Spring U121. 

S jjU^ry -Seooodiry AgrIculUirm] School 

TbOTiby— Tboraby InslUaU. 

Troy. 

Tufoakxwi. * 

Tummblg~D«bkr High School 
UnioDtown. 


FLORIDA 


Aradb— Do Solo C^oupty fllgh School. 
Auburadalf. * ^ 

Atop Park. ^ 

Bartow*>8axmnerUn Inatltuta. 
Blouptiiowxr-Calhoun County High School. 
BimdiftMi^Mapaioe County uLrh School. 

g rookaTlllo— aarpando County High School 
aftbneU. 

Chlpliy— Waahlngion County High School 


Coral Oabka-*Poooi Da Loop High School 
Craaoapt City. 

Danla. * 

Daytoof Daocb— . 

' Ba^na Boach High School. 
sAfoaao High School. 

Do Funifk Sprlaipi^PaliiMr CoUaia Acndif, 
Da Land. 

Dalny. ^ 

DanoaUop, 

EaaQalUfR 
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Florida — Continued 


fmi UutedAlt. 

rofi Moftd*. r 

r«1 Myifi. 

Fcft PlfTW. 

OtUMvtUe. 

Onvto Cow dpriOir-Flofldi MUlUry 
On>r«Uad. 

UiiM CUjr« 

Hi^op \ 

Huh 8prlnii. 
tlonwiif4d. 

iftoiLfoavtikk— DunU 8cboc4. ' 

Key Ucei— Mooroe Coualy UiekHcbool. 
Kifslniiitte- Oac«oU County liikb ^thook, 
to Bf41e 

ColumbU Couqiy Ulfh School 

^ Uk« Weieo. ' . 

Im}l9 Worih. ^ 

Laivq 
LMfburt. 

li w Oek -Su vioM Iligb School. 

Manume 

^plbourxM. 

llumi— ^ 

Miami lUgb School. 

Dade Couoiy AfricuJiUfml Ilifh School 
Mil^ -Sanu Koaa Couoiy llith School. . 

Dora.. 

MuJbp^, 

Smyrna. 

Ooik. ^ 

Oooia V 


Okopchobae. ^ ^ 

Orlaado-'OrUodo Senior lUfh School^ 
FtlaUm— Puioam Hlfb *^^11001, 

Paimpito. I 

l>aAai]te nty-Bay Couoiy Uifh School. 
4>nsaoola t 

IVfTy-nylor Counl> HJch School. 

Plant City, 

gu^^j-OadiJaD Couoiy Uich School. 

ft. AugiisUiM^ 
ilifh School. 

81 yoirph*a Academy, 
ft. -Cloud. 

ft. Lao— ft. Lro Academy. ' 
ft. Pfienbun 

Hanhird. •* m 

Saimanu— Saraaou i\HiDly lli«h fichoolL ^ 
SebflDf. 
ftuart. 

Talla ham p f l^ron Couply Utah S^hAnl. 
Taouia— ^ 

EnilUb ClaialcnJ School. 
llUlittoni Senior Mlah School 


Albany. ^ 0 

AsMicua. 

Aihbum. 

Alhfar- 

iflgb School. 

Aeademj^oC Lucy Cobh. 

AUanta— 

Boy» llifh School, 
romimmal lUgh School. , 
fuitoQ C'ounly iliab School. 

Oliii lilfti School. « 

North Aranufl Prtnbjlerlao Sobool 
Terii lliyh Srb^. 

Ualmilly School. 

AUfu^— 

Academy ol Richmond County. 
Tubman Uifb Sphool. 

BatDbrKl|a, 

BariieorlIW--0<irdoo InsiituLa. 

Blackabaar. 

cS^Ki^'scho? 

Calhoun. . 

Caotoo. 

CanoUioD. 

CaitmviUo. • , 

Cadartown. 

Cochran. 

Colkp Park— Oaorfla MOJUry Academy. 
Oolumbua. . 

Oommaroa. 

Ooorffi. I 

Ooroele Ilifh School 
Connfum IfM Moot 
^tbb«t School. 

Wioo Oirt School, i 
tevaon Ulfb School. 

Decatur lllab School. ' 

^hUn BlfV School. 

Bbertoo Ilifh School, 
plyndd uljrh School. 

>krt Volley Ilifh ^dbooL 


^ Secfwl Haait t oll 
Varpdo Sprtnfft. J 
TitufrlUe 
UmaUUa. 

Vffo Baach. 

Hauchula. ^ 

WeM Palm Baa|^ Palm DoMh U^h 
Winter Havaa. V » * 

W Inier Park. I 

OFX)ROIA 


Oalnerilla— 

Ulfb School. 

Hivanide Academy. 

Oraytnoot'Sum^i— KmaniJil Comity laSdtBkii 
Oraamboro Ulfb School. 

Grlffio Ulfb Schpo!. 

Ileftacll flifh School. 

UawklufTlUa lllcb fthool. 
iactem Ilifh School. . 

Lacrmofa lllf b School. 

Lavoma lllf n School. 

Loettft Urora Insiouta. 

Macon—' v 

loonier Ulfb Sthohl for Boya. 

Lanlar Ilifh School for ObV 


1 


Madtaon Ulfb ^hool. 
Maochestar llii 




lar Ilifh 8ch^. 

Martatu Ulfb ftbool. 

MaClar Ulfb School. 

MUMfayflle— GaoiifU MdiUry CoUtfib 
Monroe ilifh School. 

Moultrie Ilifh School. 

Mount Berry— The Barry Scboola. 

Mount Vemoo— Biewton Parker ImtltoMa 
Nearaao liifh School. 

Norman Institute. 

Oi/ord— Emory rnirmlty Aoadamy. 
Oulunan llikh School. X * 

Roma— 

Hlfh Scnool. 

Mrlioftoo Aoadamy. 

Bayaonah— 

Senior Ilifh School. . 

BeoedicUQ# School. 

Pape School. 

Tbomwvflle Hl(h School. 

Thotnaiitan— R. B. L<m lutitut*. 
TinonHIth SchooL 
Toooo* Dyh School. 

VoldoaU Ulfh School. 

Wwhlactoo School. - 
WtrcroM Hi|b School. I . 
WojriMiborolitfb School ' 

Wwt Polot lltib School 
WtsdtrHlgh AdtooL 


e 








e 
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. V* 

Aocfaoncv. 

Ajhlaiid. 

Braver Dam. 

BaUema. 

Berea Academy. 

Bowling Green— 

Bowling OfMO High SchooL 
Ogdeo CoUm. ^ 

Backhom— Witherspoon Coliega. 

Carlisle. 

CaiToUtoD. 

*Callettsburg. 

\ CentraK?ity. 

Columbia. 

Corbin. 

CovlngtoD— 

liolB^ School. 

Notre Dame Academy. 

8t. Walberg. 

^ Vll^ Mndoon.*.. 

Cyntbtana. 

Danville. 

. Dayton. 

EHiabethi 

Fort Thome— Highland High BebooL 
Frankfort. 

Franklin. 

Fulton. 

Georgetown 
Glasgow., « 

Greenville. 

Harlan. 

*. Haxard. m ^ 

Hickman. 

Hopkinsville. 

Horse Cave. 

La Center— Ballard County High BobooL 
Lancaster. 

Lebanon. 

% Leltchdeld. 

Lexington— 

Hamilton CoBega. 

Sayre CoUege. 

Ploadome. j ^ 

Senior High School. 

Livemore. 

London— Sue Bennett Memorial 
Louisa. 

LoulgvUle— 

Sacred Heart Academy. 

J. M. Atherton School for Girls. 
Dupdnt Manual Training School. 
Girls High School. 

Mile High School. 


LoulsvIHo-Contlnued. ^ 

Lorratta Academy. 

Kentucky Home School for Gtrll. 
PreeeDtaUon Academy. 

Ludlow. 

Lyndod^Keniooky Military IniUtota. 
Madlsonvllle. 

Mayfield. 

Mays Lick. 

MaysvUle. 

• MIddlesboro. 

Milkersburg — 

Bourbon County High School. 
Mlllersburg MUJtary Institute. 
Morganfleld. 

Mount SterllDg. 

Murray. 

Naiareth— Naxarsth Academy. 

Newport, ^ ^ 

Nicholas^lle. 

Owensboro. 

Paducah— 

AugusU TUghmao High School. 
McCracken County High School. 
Paris. 

Pippapasa— Knott County High School. 
PikevDla- 

Pikeville Aoademy. 

PlkeviUe High Bc^L 
PiDOvlUe. 

Pravldenoe. 

Princeton— Butler High School. 
Richmond- MadiaonHigh School. 
Russell. ^ 

Rusaellvllle. 

Boottsville. 

Bbelbyvllle— 

Shelbyrtlle High School 
Science Hill School for Olrli. 
Somerset. 

Springfield— St. Catherine's Academy. 
Stanford. 

Stu^. 

8t. uathBrine— 

Aoademy. 

^ University High School 
St. Joseph— 8t Joseph Academy. 

6t. Vincent— S^Vlnoeot Aoademy. 
VersaUlei— 

Margaret H^. 

Mamie School for Boyi. 

Versailles High School v 
wamore—BeChel Academy. 

Winchester. 


L0UI^1ANA 






Alexandria— Bolton High School. 

Amite. 

Arcadia. 

Baker. 

Baskin. 

Bastrop. 

Baton Rouge— 

HlgtvBobool 
Umverslty Damanstratlon SohooL 
Bogalusa. 

Boyoe. 

Breaux Bridge— Ceoella. 

Bunkle. • 

Covington. 

Crowley. 

Delhi 

Denham' Springs. 

De Qulnoy* 

De Kidder. 

DonaldsonvUle. 

Edgard. 

Elisabeth. 

FrankliiL 

ODbert. 

Qlanmora. 

OTaina-MoDoDOogh Jiflenoo High School. 

Hammond. 
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Ha3mesTaia. 

Homer. 

Houma— Terrebonne High BobodL 
Independence. 

Istrouma Heights. 

Janerette. 

Jenninp. 

Kentwood 

Kinder. 

Lafeyette. 

Harris High School 
Lake Arthur. • 
liOke Charles. 

liake Providenoa-Eaet Carroll High School 
Leoomjpte. 

LaeevlUe. 

Lisbon. 

Mansfield. . 

MarksviUe. # 

MerryvUle. 

Mlnden Harris High School ** 
Monroe— 

City High School. 

Ouachita Paiiih High BobooL 
Morgan Olj^. 

NapolMnvilie. 

NaU^toohee. f 

4 
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L<muumoni--Ck>Dtlnued 


Kfir IbvU. 

Nfw 0rle4ii»— 

Holy Cro« Aotdomy. * 

Itidori NawmAo Mmootl TrminlDx 8cbo(^ 
9«ult High Srhool. 

« John MaDoDoufh High ScbooL 
McGehaa HlghS^o^ 

Mlllar’8 Pdvati lllgb School. 

New Orleana Academy. 

Sophie B. Wright. 

Wureo Easton. # * 

New Roade-rPoydraa High SobooL 
Oakdale— • 

Qakrldge. * 

Oil City. 

OpeJousae. 

Patterson. 

Pelican. 

PUquemlne. 

Poochatoula. 


Rayne. 

Rayrllle.-- 

Reeerve — Ledn Ot^cham. 
Rooedale-Shady Orowa. 
Shreyeport— 

Centenary Academy. 
City High Schooi. 

Jo* 


at 

BUdeU. 

Spring Bill, 

St. Martinvllla. 

Sulphur. 

SommcrUeld. 

Tallulah. 

Vinton. 

Vivian. 

Welsh. 

White Castle. 
Wlnnsboro. 


ohn^e'HJgb School. 


MISSISSIPPI 


County Africa] turil 


Aberdeen. 

0 Amory. 

Beisooi. 

Biloxi. 

Brookhaven. 

Canton.. 

Cbarlaton. 

Charieeton— TaUahatehia 
^Igh School. 

Ckrksdale. 

Clevelmnd. 

CNombue— Stephen D, Lee High School 
Cortntb. 

Durant. • 

Flora. 

^Ofiaavllle. 

Oraeowood. 

Grenada. % 

Oolfport— 

Gulf Coast Military Academy. 

Gulf Park CoUege. ^ 

„ Gulfport High School. 

Hattiesburg. 

bdiaoola. • 

Jackson— Central High School. * 
Kosciusko. 


Laurel. 

Lelaod. ^ | 

Lexington. 

McComb City. 

Meridiao. 

Merigold. 

Katies. 

New Albany. ^ 

Picayune. « 

P^larvme-Pearl River County Agrioultoral 
High School. 

Port Olbeon— ChamWlaln-Hunt Academy. 
R^mond — Hinds County Agriculturil 
School. » 

Rolling Fork. 

Roaedale. ^ 

RulevUle. 

Sardis. 

Shaw. 

Tupelo. 

Vkisburf- 

AU Saints^ High School. 

Vlcksbun High Bobool. 

West Point. 

YfScx» City. „ 


NORTH CMIOLINA 


Abwdeen. ^ 

Albermarle. 

AshovUle— 

Academy of St. OenevieveL 
Asheville Hlfk SchooL ' 
AahevUle School. 

Asheville NonnaL 
Badin. 

Bolling Springa. 

' Borllngtoo. 

Gaoton. ^ 

Caroleen— Henrietta Carolean. 
Chapel Hill. 

Chiriotte— Central High BcbooL 
Coooord. 

Dona 

Durham*— 

Durham Hiidi School 
. West Durham High 
Kdmum. 

City. 

^T^‘. ‘ I * 

Imtunik. ’ 

gjatrCOocJflpdaiD. 

msosboro. ^ 

DreaovUW. * 

gualit. 

BiodmosL 


HenderaonvlUe— 

Blue Ridge School. 

Faaslfern School. 
Hendersonville High School. 
Hickory. 

High Point. 

Rinston — Qralnger High School. 
Laurinburg. 

Lenoir. 

Lexington. 

Lumberton. 

MmrabaU. 

Man UUl College High School. 
Monroe. 

Morganton. 

Mount Airy. 

North Wilkeeboro. 

Oak Ridge Institute. 

Oxlord^ 

Oxfiird'Slcb SebooL < . 

_ Oitoid Orpbuaco. t 
Baeford. 


Bi^ S«bool. 
8 t. M« 7 ;i^fibool. 

Rkh ^uare. 

Roanoke Rapidi. 
RockinghAm. 

Rocky Moiuii. . 


• ITT7 
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North Carolina — ContiDued 


Ratb«rford CoUom High School. 
Ratborfbrd^plDaiilc. 
BolembuTg— Pioelanfl School. 
Sollsbt^— Bofden High S^ool. 



Selma 1 


SoTden 
Ilgh 8dKx>l, 
Sootland Neck.« 
Shelby. 

SmithfleJd. 
Soathern Pines. 
Speooer. 


AbbeTlHe. 

ADdema— Boys' High School. 
Bamberg— 

CarlLilfl. 

High School. 

Bcaofort. 

Benoettavllle. 

Camden. 

Charleston— 

Ashley Hall. 

Boys’ High School. 

Porter Millltary Academic 
Cheraw. 

Chester. '* 

Clinton— 

Clinton Hi^ School. 
Thommll High SchooL 
Colombia.* 

Ooowmy. 

Darlin^n. 

Denmark. 

f&u. ■ 

Fiorenoe* 

Oaffney. P 

OeorgeiowiL ' 

OrseDvllle. 


Statesville. 

Tar boro. 

Thomas vllle. 

Warrenton. , 

Washington. 

Wilmington— New Hanover High SdiooL 
Wilson. 

W Inston-Salein— 

Salem Academy. ' 

R. J. Reynolds High School. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


N 


Greenwood— 

BaUey MUieary Inetltote. 
High School. 

Qreer^ 

HartsviUe. 

Honea Path. 

Kershaw. 

Lake City, 

Lancaster. 

Lalta. 

Laurens. 

Morion. 

MiilUns. 

Newberry. 

Orangeburg. 

RockHUl- 
e High School. 

WmthTop Tratnlng SdsooL 
Spartanburg. 

St. Matthews. 

Summervyie. 

Sumter— 

Boys' High SchooL 
Girls’ High SchooL 
Union. 

Walterboro. ’ 

Wlnnsboro. 

York. 


TENNESSEE 


Athene— Tenheasee Wealeyan Coltefe Preparatory 
School. 

Bartleti— Nooholae Blackwell. 

Baiter— BaxtenBcmiDary. 

Benton— Polk County High School 
Bolivar— Central High 8^ool. 

Buntyn— Elisabeth Meesick High School. 
Carthage— Smith County High School 
Chattanooger^ 

The Baylor School 

Central High 8dux>l ^ 

Hi^ 8cho^ 


Girls' Preparatory School 
The MoColUe Scho^^ 


bool. 

Clarksville High School 
Clevelaod— 

Bradley County High School 
Centeii^ Higu School 
OoDJervUle fflib School 
Columbia — 

Geatral High School 
Institute. 

Military Academy. 

Covington— 

DvarB^Hall High School 
Dywaburg High School. 

F^Uln City— Knot County High School 
Fi^mklin— Battle Ground Academy. 
OoodieUtville High School 
Hairlmati. 

HartfviUa-TRNiidaleOolinty High School 
Jaspw— Marlon CounCfBkh School. 

Johnson City— SdenoemUHlgh School 
Xlnpport Hw BohooL 
KnoiTllJa Hiih BehooL 
fleho^ 

. Castle BMihli Military A(mdemy. 

OnmbidiBd UalvnUy Pieparaaory BohooL 


College Preparamry 


Madisonvllle— niawasee 
School 
Maryville. 

Memphis— r 

Unlversliy School 

St. Agnes High School 

Central U igh School . 

South Side High School / 

Mias Hutchison’s School g 

MUllogton. 

Morristown. 

Mount Pleasant— Hay* Long High School 
Murfreesboro — Central High School- 
NaabvlBe- 

Ceotral High School * 

•• David Llpaoomb College Preparatory* 
Dunoan College Prepe4’atory. 

Hume- Fogg High School 
Montgomery Bell Academy. 

Peabody Demonstnuion School 
Saint Cecilia. 

Wallace Univarelty SchooL 
Ward-Belmont. 

Oneida. 

Paria— E. W. Grove High Bdiool 
Pleasant Hill Academy. ^ 

Pulaski— Martin CoUe^ Preparatory, ^ 

Ripley. 

Rockwood, 

SevlervUl^Murphy CoUgiate Ingtituta. 

Sewanae Military Aoademy. 

SmJthvUie— Pure Fountain High School 
Smyrna High School 

Springfleld High School . 

Spring Hill— Branham and Hugbea MlUtary A0B 
emy. 

Bweehrater-TonnMMe MlUtary InsUtuta. 

Union City. • ' 

Whitabavea. 
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Abilene. 

AmerUlo. 

Austin- ^ ^ 

Hlgb 8obool. 

6t. Edwardi. 

Beeumont— 

High School. 

South Park 
Belton- 

High School. 

Baylor Collect High SchooL 
Big Springs. 

Bonham. 

Brady. 

Breckenridge. 

Branham. 

Brownwood. 

Bryan- 

High School. 

Allen Academy. 
Burkburnett. • 

Cal(iJ’ell. 

% Calvm. 

Cameron. 

Canyon. 

Carrlxo Springs. 

Cleburne. 

Coleman. 

Corpus Christi. 

Corsloanv 

Cuoro. 

Dallas— 

Bryan Street. ^ 

Forest ATenue» w 

North Dallas. 

OakclllT. 

Sunset. 

Highland Park. 

Sr. Mary's. “ 

Del Rio. 

Denikon. 

Denton. 

Donna. 

Eacle Lake. 

Edinburg. 

Elect ra. 

El Paso— 

High School. 

School for Qirls^ 

Ennis. 

Fort Stockton. 

Fort Worth- 
Central. 

North Side. 

Polytec^o, 

Oaloes^e. 

OalvestoD — Ball. 

QoHad. 

Goose Creek. 

Graham. 

Greenville. 

Groeebeck. 

Harlingen. 

Harrisburg. 

Hereford. 

Hillsboro. 

Honey Grove. 

Houston— 

Jefferson Davla. 

Reagan. 

6am Houston. 

San Jaolnto. 


Alenndria— 

Episcopal High School. 
George Mason High School. 
High School. 


Hubbard. 

Humble. 

Iowa Park. 

Kerens. 

KerrvUle— Sohreiner InsUtatn. 
Livingston. 

Lone Oak. 

Longview. 

Lubbock. 

Lufkin. 

McAllen. 

McGregor. « 

McKinney. 

Marfa. 

Marlin. 

MarahalL 

Mart. 

Mercedes. 

Mezla. 

' Mineola. ^ 

Mineral Wells. 

Mission. 

Mount Pleasant. 

Navasota. 

Orange. 

Otona. 

Palestine. 

Panhandle. 

Peooe. 

PhaiT-San Juia. 

Pittsburg. 

Plain view. 

Port Arthur. 

Quanah. 

Rosebud. 

Rosenberg. 

San Angelo. 

San Antonin— 

Braokenridge. 

Main Avenua. 

Inoernate Word. 

Our Lady of the Lake. 

San Antonio Academy. ... 
Westmoorland. 

San BenJtOt 
San Maroda— 

High School. 

Baptist Academy. 
Sherman. «« . 

Sonora. 

Sour Lake. 

Taylor. 

Temple. 

TorreU, 

Texarkana. 

Thrift— Faiirlew. 

Tulla. 

Tyler. 

Uvalde. 

Victoria. 

Waco. 

Weslaco. 

West. 

Wharton. 

Whltewrlght 
Wlohita Falls. 

Wortham. 

Yoakum. 


VIRGINIA 


secuord— 


Blgb Sobool. 

Budolpli-Mwwn AowtesT. 
one Q«p. 

jtOM— 

Bltb Sobool. 
MfllUryAowluDr 


Bridiowttor. 

Bristol— 

. Hlsb Sobool. 

Siullos Colhm Btab Sobool. ■ 
VirflBl* iDtomoal^dlM 
CbsrlottWTlU»-i«iM Hl^Mtwor 
Obatham— 

Bargravi Military Xoadsny. 
Pittsylvania High Sobool. 
Ohrlftohureb— ObrlstoburobSOhooL 
OUntwood— Dlokaoson Mamodal Blifii 
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• Virginia — Continued.' 





Crewe* 

Culpeper. * 

Deoviu!^ 

Averett CoUm High School. 

Oecrge Weahmgtoo nigh School. 
MlliUry Institute. 

ReotJolbh Macon Institute. 
EmporiaMjreensvlUe County High School. 
FvrmvUle. 

Fentreea, R. 2—0 reel Bridge ITigb School 
Fork Union— Military Aoaaomy. 

Hampton. 

Herrlshurg. 

HUton VllWie-Moniaon. 

Holland. 

HopeweU. * 

Lexington. 

Lynch burg— 

£. C. Olas nigh School. 

Virginia Epboopal Sobool. 

Meniissas— 

High School. 

The Swavely School* 

Meiion. 


Newport News, « 

Norfolk— Matthew Fontaine. Maury High Bdgid. 
Oceana. 

Petersburg. 

Portsrooiith— Woodrow Wilson High School. 
Richmood— 

Collegiate School for Girls. 

John Marshal] High School 
8 l. Christopher's School 
Roanoke— Jeflerscn^lgb School 
South Boston. 

Staunton— , 

Military Academy. 

R. £. Lee High School 
SulTolk. 

Waynoabofo— Flshbum Military Academy, 
Wesihampion— St. Catherine'^ School. * 

W«t Po'ot, 

Whliroell— Whitmell Farm*Li/e School. 
Wiiiianuburg. 

Winchester— 

Handley High School. 

Shenandoah Valiev Aoademy. 

Woodborry Forest— wood berry Forest School 


The range, purpose, and character of the data collected from th« 
several schools may be best comprehended by an analysis of the an- 
nual blank which was used in the fall of 1926. It is here reproduced. 

TO U nOID M IT AU SCHOOtS AND lETUINED IT OCTOIEI IS* IKI 

The Assodafion of Cofleges and Secondary Scboob of Ihe Southern Stales 

To the Principal or Saperintendeot: ' 

association RRADS; No.vhooUhall hennmIdMv) 

5r 1 .f unies, ti» regular aoDtuj blank btruiahed for the purpoee shall bnvo Iwen filled oul and plind 

.T . 'njP®cU)r. New schools most siibmll evidence of appllmilnn for meinlien.hlp (o e. a (w» 
ooonl of education or achooltr^ Tbeae roimrls must beinllwhanOsortheliupteitt 

Schools on Ihe amuhern list nmsi he In lbs 
achools as ofllcially listed by the protw authorities of the Rule. 

. A^T}^^? fX or THE ASSOCIATION READS: AU secondary .arhoulB that are mem hers of thi 

I*; others sbjsU pay 12 per year nccredllntlon fees, 
fbe lour n^ea of the high school unlees your scbooi oonstsis o^y of the last three arades. 

•nd the Southern AasoclaUon standarda govern only three jrodos. * waii«». 

If the use of aatudard typewriter, imd the corantlsslon prefers that the reuott ba 

*“ a AUed with an answer, so that the Inspwiton 

the call fOT daU or Information has not been overlooked or disregarded. Please fill Uw 
duplicate form and keep It on Ale. Afikr-tbe form bos been flUed pleoM look it over carefully and plia 
jrour al^ture In the apace provided. ’ ■ 

EVERY TEACHER .VTUST HE INCLUDED THIS YEAR IN THIS REPORT. 


Signature of ofBoer responsible for the report. 


ANNUAL REPORT of the High School located at. 

— State of and Including grades. 
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^GENERAL ITEMS. f 

1. Population df dty... 

}■ Hu iheecbool bsen" warned "slDoa MfJOr .."Iirilon whai'poUiu (e)"I" 

t, li^2e*l 


’hl^eohesi 


I board of eduntfon rally in sympathy with Soatbam Aaaodatlon prlndplu. 

n. OBOANIZATION. 

Ioor<^ to bt acoO^ted a acbpol mwt rMaira for graduation the oomplatlon of a four-year hi 
wmreaolitudy amb radng 10 nnlU u dadnad by ibis aasodatlon. A untc^urw ol stodyln a saeooiUnf 
y*^* j*<**^j*>*^,y • ooimltuilnf apn^matdy a quartar of a full year’s work, covering an 

* 1 ® which tba school li actusDy In ae^n, cidutive of bolldsyi. TbS 

w!L *“ ***• *<Iulv»tMl of 130 alxtt^lmiic hours of duanSSworM 

bmn d shop or laborstory week balng aqylralant to i hour of prepared eUaeroom work. More tua 

mn^aSl * POf !?***. *ndud^ vocational subjeots, ciduslva of dxial 

omaio aad poysteoJ tralnlai; sbould aot ba pannltted aioepc In earn of pupils who hava ddBODStntsd. 
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IT 


^ ■biUty through provioas achoUsUo ftdiltvomoDt, whldi group^hiU not uMd 15 pm oni of tbo 

^^^ir-fflTmoar of weeks in school yw. a *. 

Number of deyt school ectuoily In Mnion — 


IL Number of periods In school dev. 

1 Length of the usuel cUaa period.. 

5. Number of unite required (or greduatloh. 


1 is the school doflollely organized as (check#* 
■ 10, II, lij.. 


a. A three-year school (grades i 

b. A four ‘year school CgTades 0. 10, ii, 12) A 

c. A four-year school (grades 8, 9^ 10, II)... 

d. A five-year school (grad« 8, 0, 10, 11, 12).^ .• 

e. A sii-year school (grades 7, B, 9, 10, ll, 12) a. 


/ Any other grades, 
i tne 


7. 1b tne 9chool4p the highest class of schools as listed by the 8ute depart moot of bduoatioo? 

8. Are attendaoce>aQd scboliuahip records accurately kept and hilly prmrrad? 

e. Could you furoikb from the raDords in your olOoe all studeats with a hill and complete transcript 

♦ of ibsir blgh-ecbool rooordT 

10. From wbot year could you rumi&b these data? — A 


QUU 


Total 


DL PUPILS. 

1. Cnrollmaot October l» 1926: 

Boyi 

Seventh grade 

Eighth grade ^ 

Ninth fnade — 

Tenth grade 

Eleventh grade.. - 

Twelfth g^e 

2 Oniduates, 1926: Boys.. Girls Total 

2 Qiaduaies, 1926, who entered college or uniy^ly this (all: Boys Girls Total 

4, Number nonreeldent pupils: Boys Qlrli Total. - 

2 Pupil teacber ratio: 

» a. All schools wbooo records show an eioessive number of pupils per teacher, •• based on tba 
Qiimber enrolled In each class, even though they may tachnlcally meaindl other require* . 
meats, frill be rejectefl. The anodalloQ recognizee 30 as maiinium. , 

b. The enrollmant In no class ahoultPexoeed 3d pupils, as the efflclency of Ingtractloa Is thereby 

Impaired. 

c. Toul number of bigb-achool pupUi enrolled October 1 ...» 

d. Pupil-teacher ratio •. — ....... — 

f. Number of classes with more than 30 enrolled. 

t 

7. . 

2 How many of the eitra-credlt pupils rank lower than the upper 25 per cent of tbelr sobool clatsT....... 

2 What peroentoge of failures did the last deans’ report show your icboolT ^ 

IT. 8UPJBRV1BOBY OFflCEitS. 

1. Number of classes diy superintendent teaches. .... 

Number of classes bigh-echool principal teacbas 

Does city su(ierlntendent bold a degree from a college?.... 

What ooUege? 1 - — 

Does the blgh-eohool principal hold a dagroe from a coUega? 

. Wbat ooliegeT - — * - 

7. ts there an assistant principait...... Does be bold a degrea from a ooUegaT... — 

2 What college? - 

9. Eatixnsui uma aaually spent daily In suparritliig classroom work by (obaok).... — 


2 Numbtf of pupils carrying for credit— (a) Under four riudlm ; (5) Fivemmraitudieg..^. 

7. Number of extra-credit pupils who carry over 4 units who failed In one or more sublet In 1926^20. 


2 

2 

1 

5. 

2 


¥ 

Under 
30 min- 
utes 

• 

About 
60 min- 
utes 

About 
90 min* 
utee 

About 
120 min- 
utes 

0?« 

120 min- 
utes 

Principal.. 





r 

6. Assistant principal i.. 


( 



c. Ueads of/iei>artments. 






d. TVfVei . 1 








- ^ 1 

1 




T. TEACHEHS, 

STANDARD B. ARTICLE IV READS: The minimum scbolostlo Attainment required of tbe Ibonliy 
of toy accredited secondary school on the aouihem list Is that not km than 76 per oant of tba total aumbsr 
of laAcbers, including the superthtendent, principal, taoriiari of academic subjects, agriculture and boma 
•emomioB. shill h^ the baobclorii degrea from a ooUege approved bv the aaaodatloo. Teachers should 
ban bad ruofemlonai training or at lea^ one year’a aiperienee in teaching. (Profesaional trelnlni Inoludei 
eoursao in^yfihology, methods and prhidplee of teaohiiig, bist^ of eduoatioD, obnrratioii and dlraried 
isAchlog. testa and maoiurements, eio.)^fter B^rtemb^ l, 1927 beglanlai leaohers and prfaelpalf man 
bare hM 12 samegter hours In profteilonal^tiatnln^ _ 

BTANDAHU O, ARTICLE IV O FT HE ASSOCIATION BEADS: The oommlrnloD wRl declina 

I cooststs of fewer than four teacbere of ieademkj subleets givUm 
When local aonditloba warrant the Intrqdactlon of oouraes mm 
mloa, and commercial nibjeou, the oozKfmtjelon will bold that 


tooooalder any sobool wboee teaching .. 
their full time to higb-ecbool tastructlon 
•i Agrlcultufe, manual arts, home aooi ^ 


mfflcieni number of teachers and proper aqulpmenl must bo added to provide adequately for nicb lnitiui>* 
Up- Blneen daily reoitaUoos to hfeb-sohool subJeoU Uogbi by not leas than four teaehme am cqnatdeged e 
iual&mm In thu gtandird* ^ 


o 

ERIC 
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^lirpretiai this sUBdard in oonDMtloo with labontory work In sd«Doo snd In oonnictihii with ftodl^ 


fOMD lUMiritlon a doable period may be counted as the ^uJTaknt ol one ciasvoom'eierdBe (or imtimiot 
iflidimic jubjeou* provided that 


Is nqoired of any teacher. 


DO oomblnation of such work amounUnf to more than 36 iMriOdi a week 
The mlnimuai leofth of a redtatioG period ihaD be 40 minutes m the oAear. 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Kt Teichlng load— Continued. 

A. Academic teachers— 

(1). Number teaculnf dally— 

a. Fewer than 6 

6. 6 classes 

e. A classes 

i. More than A di 

(3) Number teaching dally^ 

e. Fewer than 260 pupils 

b. 150 pupili or over 

(3) NutnberofdasaeeenroiUnc— 

0. Under A pupU5..« 

M ' b. From A lo 10 

' e. From II to lA 

d. From lA to 20 

r. From 31 to 3A ^ . 

f. From 3A to 30 * 

t From 81 to 3A. 

From 8A toiOL ^ 

f. Over 40 

(D Number teachers oocupM more than SA s^ool pariods 

per week 

Vcoatlonal teachers— 

(I) Number teaching oafly vooatlonaf subjecis 

0. Fewer than A classes 

6. fidauM 

c. 6 classes 

tf. More than A clasM /. 

(3) Number teaching daily vocation^ sub)ects— 

«4 Fewer than lAO pupils 

b. 160 pupils or over 

(D Number classes enroUihg— # • 


B. 


a. Under A pupils. 
‘ ~ no 10.... 


A. From A 

c. From 11 to 15. 

d. From lA to 30 

r. From 21 to 25 

t . /. From 3A to 30 

g. From 31 to 35 

A. From 3A to 40..r. 

i. Over 40 

(4) Number teachers occupied more than SA partods 
per week . . ^ 

C. Eitra^rrioular aotlvUlea (number of teachers, n^ counting 

^ d^lrecfcr, who devote time to eitraeurricalsf ecU vltles, 

a. 1 bear per week 

A. 2 hours per week 

e. S hoiini per week :: 

e. 4 hours per week 

r. 5 hours per week 

/. More then 6 hauii per week„ ^ ............I. 

D. Dean of girls or girl adviser— * 

fli ;pbyou have a dean of girls? 

A/^ow many periods per day does she teachr 

(Derlods) 

c. Is she paid extra aalary? I 

Ilf fialsriea: 

Do you have a definite aalary sdiedulef Number of full* time 
teachers^ exoeptlng superintendent end prlndpaL with annuel 
salary— 

o. Under Sl.OOO . . . 

A. From $1,000 to IU260 

c. Prom $1,261 to $1,600 

d. From 11,501 to $1300..^ I..’ 

e. From $1,801 to $2,000. 

A From $2,001 to $2,600 1 

* f. Over $2,600 

, e. Salary of city Buperlnt^ent.,., 

U Salary of prlndpa] 


1456^—28 r2 
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XL Cmrioolam Undeod^i: 


WhAt oftw fub^ti hkrt rai tddtd 

iluTB you drof>ptd iUim IttU.. 


h. Wbot fub)oe€i 


c. W^l^i tublecu oOh cooildor obm tbs (ii)..,rrr. (SlT.Vll 

d, ^Miindiiiu •tudodts (oD6o who co^bi^ kHorin^uAU’^^ — . 


Its (oD» who oomo b^ kliw f^u^Uon)'^ 

( 1 ) How tnsoy po 8 t<ndtisle stodonu do you t^yoTMym. 

. g) DoyoacooouncopQStuYdustoitudootsf...^ J 

g) W hstsubjocts or mirses Si indado they t^r 

( 4 ) Wlutsptt^cxjuraodoyouoaifMaDlQduoiiniiutoibnr (i)..JL. 

«. Iiinl* 

0 ) Is inm i junior ooUofc In oonzieodoo with your dty scbookT. 

(2) Do you oontempUto orginitint ooi in tbs noit few yoorsl^ 


Qlrk,. 


W 


TIL BUILDINGS AND BQIUFMENT. 

The loouloQ and oonstroctioD of tbo balidincL tbs Bfbtii^, boitiic nnd yeotlUtion of tht roooii. Uii 
niUvo of Ui« liTitoflos* oorHdovi, wiier supply, school Appnrmlus, tod moihods o( 

hi«uch as to Insufi hygienic coodiiioos for both pup^b nod toacheif. 

1. For whil munber of siudanti wma the pra^nt building dcdfiiedr.. 

I D the building si prosent ooUbly oTcrcrowdidT 

I. Is the building ihoroughiy ide and byglenicT * * ♦* - 

1 Has ihebullclfng tbo foUoW loalum (ohorl,)? 

g. Auditorium. * ~ ' 

6. Oymoaslum. * 

c. Swimming pool. 

A Shower bains. 

c Rest room for pupils^boyi; gtrla. 

/. Kesi room for teecbsn^ 

t OeeJih cUnlo rooms. • 

A library room. 

f. Seperite study or seesioo rooms. 

/. Recreation room, 
a. Luncb>room. 

I X?iub-room or aellylUes ixioiil 
M. Manual tmlning room. 

II. Home ecoDomlos room. 

a, W^t outside ageodea use yoorboildiogT (D fl).... 

lTh*Wii-V"’‘ * 

The Ubormiory end library fkdlltias shall bh adequate for the el imtratUaa In the 

taught. The Ubrary should here AOO UMiUl yolumes» eioluelye d dunlle^ and OomnMi 
pubilcatlons. " 

Is library in eepermte room?.. 

Open whsi hours? Card LodesT r: I’” * 

Do you employ a ttiiJ'time UbrirlanT * * 

or a part'Ume icacher-llbrarutn? * 

Number of relerenoe yolumee?. 

Hilary* 

* stiver Bubieets...,. 

70Ul. 


a. Mosioroom, \ 
p. Floe arts room, 
ff. Boy or Oirl Scout room, 
r, Adaonau alhieUo and playgrocnid 

flefda Sisa « 

e. Indoor sanitary toikla. 

L SaniUry laTmtortee. 

It. Drinking fountaini. ' 

e. Fumaee neat (staanu water, m ah). 
m. Modem rentUeUoi eyvtein, ' 
g. Xkctrlo Ughting. 

y. Ample fire ampaa § 

r^AdJusubia seatt for pupCIa \ 

... <D. 


Wbjii iudoudL is spent annually for library?. 

SiOM 


Number of migaslnei subecrlbad (or I* II’I * 

IsJhMflft wtrollbrwyT..... "I. 

— 

XstUxuited value of equipment: — — 


a. Prmciiid's ofDoe. 

h. Oymneaium 

c. lieeiil] clinic rooms 

d. Ftsyground or atliieUo fields 

ManimJ erts end mechanlcel drawtog.. 
Houseboki arl.^ 

e. Commerolal work..« 

A Muaio.... 

Agrieulture /. 

General eoienoe... 

Fine arts 

Mural and hall art pleoes 

fn. (botany and scxilofy).. 


a 

/. 


f. 


a Chemiftry....... 

p. Otbar sdenoes oombioad 

• f- Maps and oharti.. 

r. ^Otbar deiignaieditlnde of equlpmanl..... 

•. TotoJ 

With how many phyiloal la lob^ 

provided — 

BlkAboerd oatline mepa. 

EQatorleal eeclee mapa 

PeliUoal sarin map.. * 

What DRnialoo u made for stoii^' 

mape I .... .... .... 


nn. ADMINISTHATION POllOESL 

L li ojdH (or gndafttloo io kddlUoa to tht nralK <ndlt of Um tobool Kina I 
. PtitliiK 

c StodMtet^vork.. OittHsmtodglMfltab..... 

• /• 9^ “*"■ WtatT 

& Ato ik^ iMmlly aneoar^ to pon» maHo. ptmieii aduaUaa. tea fir t— cdal ■miBaddl> 

* r 5? wiploj any nna of iDpaniato atody plan ai part o(n nettotlanr ............. .... 

• f TOO employ lattan or Ogurm to Indknto final tarn nurkaT .... 

•• *^J®““PJ<»y*«y»t»oofnonorpotolibn«donth#qiinllty (notqgnatKy)a»ttna«nfcdoOi»..j, 


^ ^ ^ I tt* qnnilty (not qgnadty) attt» «vk Ooia. 

I Ii yotirai^'a mamte^ 

, Mr tH«b aehool honor ooomrft^ 

T. Soapy of yoor.pu^ Moot to *“ 





■Y’-' ’ jdi 


vft a 

JL KS, . 


J /• 
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t. Do jou hi TO my doflnlU form of papil portldpottoo In school control? 

Do yoQ hiTo Mobcr-pupll oouncUi whi» 1 U 9 etum of ofirtmln lobool moitenT... 

10. Do you hiTo o pokl dlfooior of phyilail hdacmtkxi tor boji ; too gMi; tor !■§ 

and glrtsL.«« j». 

U« Do you boTo» for the tUgh aohooC » ncuMy pold>> f 

o, School pb^cUn i._ 

b. School doniin 

c. School tuim 

#. How mAiiT oUmo a day don your aihiklc onach tMchf . 

/. What fubjadf don thla uwch7. ........ 

11. ^ flO-mioula dan period toraU cln^ lo^^of laboiat^ 

UL If U your policy idWi^ to ilvc an Iniemrim bajjlnnioi Umdiitt dnM io la^ |j«^ 

than 'You do to an ax peril need uacharf... 

II Do you ha?a tbo fama aalair fohaduii tor atoinaoUry In chm ai tor tdfh^aoboQl 

iha quahdaatlooi an equal? 

Ito Do you publUh a fchoo^papn? 

Id. Which cr the folVowlnf do yon havt (chfch)^ 


a. Football team. 

^ to BaiebaUtaam. * 

c. Lodoor ban b ail laam* Boyr 

ftrti 

d. Trarh team, 
r. Hotkey team. 

/. TannkiUaffir Bqpn......;fi 

y. Swimmix^ taam: Myt... 

. — kt mixed 

to Dabadnt team: Boyt 

, mixed 


drlf 


t Band' Boyi 

Bo)a; 


flrU. 


j. Orchnm 
mixed., 
to Otoe: Doyi 


glfit.. 


dttL. 


I, Mlllur>* oadeta. ^ 

n, SotiCol troop of sooute: Boy^ 


f irto 
Yt 


Boyi> 


♦ itoU. 


iTft rtr i nf T aa fih a r anoofation: 

a. Do you hart a penat^eacber aemlatlon .a— - - 

to Howtoof hat a betoorfaniied? i... 7 n 

c. DaTt you admUar dub to your eohool* - 

H io» mva itei] 


1. Shall tba tobool ba, anqtxailttodlT rMommeoJtod tor aooradltliiiT 

% Shah the tohool be noommeoded for eocndltioc wUh a e pedal warnloi? 

to Shall the aobool be adrleed to Improve la certain parUcalanr If to, ipec^. 
to Shall the ichooi be noonuaended (0 be d/bupedt. 

— LdTiunc 


to OcauDoitf of SUto eommluee. 


reunaardi vlolaied. 






♦ 

Actlcm Uk«n by ruvtowliif oomolKiM: 

^ ebaijTEMXi ^ 6taU oomi^^i 


/^pctiTDd. 

Dbapprowi. . 

Ctorlfman RMewki$ Qpwito 

4 

FUml fcUon by th« umcUUbo approval. rotoci«l. 


PART n. GENERAL INFORMATION' 

PLAN OF STUDY 

The aas6ciatioD accredits Mth public and private secondary achods. 
The list of private schook is composed of the parochial, militaij, 
preparatory, private, and other types of nonpublic secondary schoob. 
There are 133 of them. There are 711 public high schook, makiog 
a* total of^844 secondary schook included in this study. These aif 
all the secondary schook accredited by the association for the year 
1926-27. ^ • 

No attempt k made' to keep the data for th(%e two types of ach^ 
separate in this study, as it would add so very materiaUy to the on 
of the report to be printed. For the same reason no attempt k madr 
to present .the data according to the sixe of the secondary schbok 
Only totak for tha whole are preeented, ainoe the study is intended to 
preeeni only a summary of conditions of the secondary echoob 
acoreditad by the'Sbutbem Association. For comparative pyipow 
the data axe preaented by States in most instances. 
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. Nine general divisions are used in compiling the report, as fbllovm: 
Oeneral Intonation, Organization, Pupils, Supervisory Officers, 
Teachers, Program of Studies, Cutriculum Tendencies, Building 
Equipment and Organization, Administration and Polides. 

Tables and graphs are used to present the facts, with just enough 
discussion to make the data intelligible. 


GENERAL INFORMAHON 


The association was organized in 189^. 'At the second session of 
the association, in 1896, a list of accredited secondary schools was 
published. In 1911 the Commission on Secondary Schools was 
created. About this time, too, the Oeneral Eklucatjon Boahi gave 
each Southern State fun^^s with which to employ a proffosor of 
. secondary education and a State high-school inspector. These two 
facts account largely for the notable increase in public hi^ schools 
in 1913. 


The growth of accredit^ secondary schools is shown in *!Dable 1 
below. f ' 

« 

Table 1 . — GroxelK of toeondary ochooU nneo tKt*0rgami»ation lA< OMomKoa 


OwiicMl 

Yw 

Public 

PHrmu 

Total 


Twr 

■T* ■ 

FHtbM 

ToMl 

1 

1 

IBM 

1W7 

t 

1 

11 

10 

1 

A J 

It* . . ^ 

-MIS 

ttn 

i 

6 

ns 

n 

m 

li 

IfU 

' 

IBM 

1 

m 

X)1 ^ 


an* 

WD 

u 

iOS 

in 

» 

im 

1 

n 

IS 

n .. ... . 

tfta 

aio 

m 

040 

nrm 

1 

1000 

1 


40 

at 

ms 

aoo 


W0 

? 

1001 

a 

- M 

SB 

as . . . 

* 1017 

ao 

FBI 

TO- 

0U4 

1 

looa 

4 

41 

44 

ai__ 

MIS 

X%A 

40 

n 

^04 

4I1B 

• 

1000 

t 

14 

17 

as . . . . 

1010 

144 

•m 


10 

im 

a 

14 

S7 

11 

MOD 

US 

MS 

wU0 

414 

II.... 

1006 

4 

ai 

14 

27.^ _ 

X9S1 

444 

MD 

nan 

AAA 

u 

tool 

4 

St 

Si 

IB. 

f^fg 

ana 

UM 

O00 

u 

1007 

4 

so 

so 


MM 

BBS 

iifi 

TQI 

14 

im 

• 

» 

Si 

IS 

IBM 

SS5 


754 

U..... 

1000 

6 

- 

IS 

11 

1035 

mm 

^ Mm 

ns 

4^0 

• 710 

M 

lOlO 

0 

14 

40 

n 

1010 

* 7U 

100 

ISS 

#•0 

■44 

n_,.: 

s 

1011 

6 

la 

S7 


0wn 


' No lift far Florida or ArHp— t. i FaU raport Cor aU iFSoaUivo SUtts. 


*As is evident from Table 1, the private school was in the majority 
in the early years of the life of the aasociatioii. This was to he 
expected, wheri we cdnsider the spread of the academy throughout 
I the South and the late rise of the public high aeb(^ ,>i 

Table 2 and Figura 2, 3, and 4 are presented to show the preaent 
status of each type of secondary school in the association. 

4 ,. •* 
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fit. 1. Onmts TTfiinlfitinn nf thfi ■■rwilflon 



t- 

i 

!■ 


Vto.L— ftraoiiCMofpQbUotBd private MeoadMy Mboob MondlM bftiiaaaoelittaa' 


t 90 M 4 T 





tip* e( MeoQdMp 


,.s /^r* . • 

■■ . .. : 


*«or*dtt*il br *• 
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.# * • 

Tabu 1— ATum&er <4 public and <4 priMi»~Ateondary mAooIc aeertdiUd 6p 1^ 

commiMum for t996-t7 


8Uto 


PH- 

▼ftU 

lOhOQta 

ToCal H • Sttt* 

Fu^ 

PH- 

Tftttl 

.aluNfcOifc . 

ftft 

1ft 

W SoaihOvtUm u 


ft 

m 

fW4^ 

79 

ft 

ftS U TinnMM 

U 

‘ m 

m 


ift 

14 


iS 

9 

in 



KsmarkT 

80 

17 

97 1 VIrciiite 

S) 

n 

Uulitifit V 

W fcKiflal rwii 

O 

o 

7 

i 

4ft 1 Tool 

711 

in 

•H 

NtfthC^Uiw.. 

ei 

1ft 

IB B FirctfaiolwcbtypB...^. 

ais 

n-i 

199 



Fohitc liiiiiiiiHHHiHiiHHHHS^ 

P» ol tauiMn «CDiiofMl la pubUe wd prifils wuMterr aBbaok Mcndltid by tba 

—oetoUon 

. i 

* 

The preceding tables and figures dealing with a compfuison of 
the public and private schools show that 15.8 per cent of the second- 
ary Bchoob are private; that 13.1 per centof all the teachers employed 
are engaged in private schools; and that 6.7 per cent of all the stu- 
dents enrolled are in private schoob. 



Fn. ft,— PMwtafiolwttlliDnttn wxMMkn^icboobaoividiiad hf\ 

% 

SIZE OF SECOND AST SCHOOL 


In order to give the reader an idea of the uae or enrollment of 
the B^ndary schoob accredited by the association, Tables 3, 4, 
5, and 6, and Figure 5 are presented. Table 3 gives the schoob 
grouped according to size. Table 4 shows the number of secondary 
schoob built on a seven or eight grade riementaiy school, the number 
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of public and private schools, and number of schools enrolling 
. 1,000 or under 100 pupils. Table 5 shows the smallest And largMt 
school in each State, the number of teachers employed in puUie 
and private schools, and the number of pupils enrolled in pubHe 
and privat^econdaiy schools.. Table 6 shows the distribution of 
the schools according to the size of the town in which they are located. 
All of these data are arranged by States, so as to allow for compara* 
tive study. 


— * 5 oifs 4 - 5 ‘, 5 'Z V 

I ’ • 

Qirh S4.SX 


7lo. 6.— DlitrlbutloQ of boys and glrb in the aooredlUd leooiKUry icbools of tbe-aeaodatkm 


Tabud 3. — Site oj thS teamdary eehoolt accredited by the aaeoeia^^, 


BUto 

Norn her 
of 

•obools 

Under 

100 

‘ 100-100 
e 

20(M0O 

600-000 

LOOO-LOOO^ 

2^ and 

OfV 

Alabama 

00 

7 

10 

25 

8 

4 

1 

Florida... 

86 

23 

30 

2i 

a 

5 


Oeorgla v 

82. 

7 

S7' 

28 

10 


* 

Kentucky 

07 

24 

38 

28 

8 

a 


Louisiana 

80 

22 

38 

20 

7 

0 


Mississippi 

48 

14 

18 

14 

2 



North Carolina. 

78 

13 

21 

81 

0 

% • 2 


Booth Carolina 

40 

8 

10 

24 

2 

1 


Tennessee /. 

80 

18 

27 

18 

0 

4 


Texas 

132 

14 

37 

44 

< 22 

14 

» 1 

Virginia 

80 

8 

n 

10 

. 7 

8 

1 

Total 

. 844 

161 

311 

4 384 

77 

38 

1 

Per oeu$ of total... 


17.0 

ML7 
— ^ i 

ILB 

» 

Oil 

4.6 

ai 

i 



• 4 - * 





n 


V 


I 
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XaHiB 4 . — Oradea in etemeniary achool, type cf eeeondary achool, and number of 
, aAoola enreUing over 1,000 or under 100 pupHa accredited by the tuaociation 


BUUi 

KmntMr 

of 

lohoolf 

Ondai Id 
• iKDaoUrj aohool 

Tjpaofaobool^ 

Bdtoola ODfoDlDf— 

r 

1 

PublJo 

Prirtto 

* 

Ovw 

i/n 

Unte 

IfO 

iUibtmi 

B SB 

0 

o 

40 

18 

0 

T 

FkJficU 

i5 

1 

84 

79 

0 

a 

S 

........ 

82 

72 

10 

08 

14 


7 

KiotnekT 

97 

2 

90 

80 

17 

8 

21 

LoalsUnA 

8B 

79 

10 

83 

7 

3 

28 

Mial0ipixl 

48 


40 

43 

4 



14 

North Carolina 

70 

00 

to 

61 

18 

2 

18 

South CaroUni 

49 

47 

2 

44 

4 

1 

8 

TaoDoaoM * 

09- 

2 

07 

44 

30 

4 

10 

Taus 

132 

ir 

0 

12S 

0 

15 

^11 

Virfinia 

00 

40 

14 

40 

30 

4 

8 

Total 

844 

4i8 

800 

711 

1S8 

41 

isi 

Piroiot ol toUl 


0.1 

40.9 

812 

118 

18 

17.9 


Table 5. — Largeat and amaUeat achool — Number of teachera—BnroUment in putdie 
, and private achoola ^accredited by the aaaociation 


\ 


8t»l« 

1 

I 

1' 

z 

81 i 0 o( achool 

Taachera 


EnroUmaol 


5 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

1 

.Avwaia 

imnibar' 
ptf achool 

Pnblio 

1 

£ 

ft 

1 

Avanii 

ncuDbor 
par achool 

o 

a 

A 

£ 

f 

£ 

i 

1 

£ 

Altbtnia 

60 

2»821 


41 

087 

103 

880 

16 

16 

30,074 

1,620 

21308 

440 

118 

Florida 

86 

1,803 


27 

1,138 

41 

1,174 

14 

7 

30.101 

403 

31084 

800 

81 

OaoTfla 

83 

804 


43 

830 

147 

9B3 

18 

11 

22,570 

2,078 

36,340 

833 

191 

Kantucky 

97 

1,431 


40 

870 

200 

1,070 

11 

11 

2A6O0 

1007 

36,111 

SI 

108 

Louisiana / 

80 

1,840 


88 

871 

78 

949 

11 

11 

301881 

a, 021 

.21003 

344 

231 

Mlalsa^pl 

48 

853 


47 

460 

43 

403 

U 

^ 10 

131408 

an 

11019 

m 

m 

North Carolina 

70 

.1,607 


30 

963 

130 

1,078 

16 

9 

22,860 

1,470 

31830 

808 

118 

South Carolina 

40 

3*300 


91 

688 

64 

041 

11 

11 

11008 

687 

11406 

819 

119 

TttooeMe 

00 

1,484 


86 

001 

337 

808 

16 

9 

10,884 

1064 

11838 


118 

Tiiii * 

188 

.^300 


47 

1^471 

117 

3; 688 

21 

18 

01810 

1*730 

08,001 


191 

Vlnlnla 

00 

31434 


80 

034 

810 

90S 

10 

10 

17.807 

1830 

31127 

483 

141 

Total 

844 



lasoo 

1, 647 

11,807 

114 

11.0 

SOI, 102 

19^02t 

388,127 

871 

148 

teouil of total 




^0 

18.1 

100 

__ _ 


ois 

V 
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Table 6. — DiUribution of aecondary aekoda in reaped to site of ioim 


Population 

ToUl 

Par 

oant 

Ala- 

bama 

Flue- 

Ida 

Oaor* 

Kl0 

Kan- 

to^ 

Louiii* 

ana 

Mlaa- 

i»- 

IPPl 

North 

Caro- 

lina 

South 

Caro- 

lina 

Tenn- 

Tax* 

aa 

Vlr. 

Od««JJ100 

WOW.000 



JMn-Mjno 

iwoi-iiaooo 

Aon-iauw 

gnr 100,000. 

lf«ti*ply|pi 

Total 

167 

2S6 

80 

70 

03 

47 

•g 

60 

100 

27.8 

riao 

0.8 

11.0 

6.0 

A7 

7.4 

00 

10 

17 

7 

6 

4 

a 

1 

5 

a 

14 

S 

13 

8 

It 

a 

4 

8 

3 

14 

23 

14 

6 

11 

1 

t 

7. 

1 

10 

S 

7 

% 

7 

3 

a 

14 

3T 

34 

0 

• 

* 1 
1 
7 
4 

It 

il8 

a 

li 

8 

3 

13 

16 

0 

18 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 i — 

17 

13 

0 

7 

a 

3 
15 

4 

13 

85 

17 
. 14 

'1 

4 

18 
1 

14 

11 

8 

8 

9 
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9 

1 

841 

100 

10 

85 

, 03 

97 

09 

46 

70 

0 

01 

Itt 

m 



n .'V***:' ' * f 

- I . t 

L , ri ' liM rk ’ 
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It is ee^n at a glance that the Southern Association seconds^ 
aciiools are not'large. More than one-eixth of them enroll fewer thia 
100 pupils ; 36.7 per cent, or one-third, enroll between 100-109 ; approi., 
imalely another third, 31.5 per cent, enroll between 200-490; 9.1 per 
cent enrqll between 500-090; and only 4.8 per cent enroll more t^ 
1,000. Only three schools in the entire association enroll more than 
'2,000 pupils. These are found one each in the States of Alabama, 
Texaa, and Virginia. Eight Southern States do not have a angle 
school enrolling as many as 2,000 pupils, while Mississippi and Qeoigxa 
do not have a single school enrolling as many as 1,000 pupils. Ith 
evident that the South does not believe that there is any special virtua 
in the large high school. 

When the enrollment goes beyond 1,200 or 1 ,500 pupils the tendency 
seems to be to divide the school. The State of Texas is a good illtia* 
tration of this tendency. Instead^of bringing students together in 
great numbers in some central point, Dallas has 5 large high schoob 
scattered over the city, enrolling approximately from 500 to 1,500 
pupils each; Fort Worth has 3 high schools enrolling approximately 
from 900 to 1,100 pupils each; and Houston has 4 high schools 
enrolling apprq^dmately from^^OO to 1,200 pupils each. Birmingham, 
San Antonio, Jacksonville, Louisville, Atlanta, and other cities in the 
Southern Association are following the same general plan of organiza- 
tion. 

Table 4 shows that 53.1 per cent of all the secondary schools in the 
association are built on a 7-grade elementary school, while 46.9 per 
bent are built on an 8-grade elementary school. In commenting on- 
this situation in the dean's report for 1926, prepared by the author, for 
the association, page 186 of the proceedings carries this quotation, 
relative to the efficiency of the high school built on a 7 or 8 grade 
elementary school, when judged’ by the way the graduates of each 
type of school succe^ in their freshman year in college: ■ 


There dore not aeem to be any appreciable difference between the efficleDoy ' 
of the 7 and 8 grade elementary whool as meaeufed by tbia procesa. It loads one 
to wonder what la the right solution of the 1 1 or 12 grade school syst^. In AI*''' 
bama, and In some of the other Southern States, for example, there la a tendeaoj | 
to add another grade. This U being done where the junior high school Is estab* | 
liahed. Instead of adding a twelfth grade at the top, one la inserted Into the Junior j 
high period. Of course, thls movement la Just in its infancy. Much is involved 
In thia whole problem, for In the final analysis the future of the Junior high sebool 
development ia vitally concerned. 


Table 4 shows that 84.2 per cent of aJI the schools accredited by tin 
Association are public and 15.8 per cent are private; Table 5 shows that 
66.9 per cent of a)l the teachers employed in the schools accredited 
by the asiooiatioii are engaged in public high achools and 13.1 per 
bent are- empl^ed in private secondary schools, while 93.3 per eeot 
of all the HudMte enrolled in seoondaiy schools accredited iiy tlx 
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•BBOciation are in public high schools and 6.7 per cent are enrolled 
io private secondary schools. In the final analysis, Table 6 shows that 
the average enrollment of the public high school in the association u 
371 pupils, while the private secondaiy school in the association has 
an average enrollment of only 143. The average number of teachers 
employed in the public high school of the association is 14.4 per school, 
while the average number of teachers employed in the private sec- 
ondaiy school is 11.6 per achool. 


PARTm. ORGANIZATION 


Due to the fact that there is such a variation among the several 
Southern States as to the number of legal holidays for the school year, ^ 
it is very difficult to secure uniformity of length of term. . The associ> 
ation now interprets the standard “nine months’* to read, “An 
icademic year of not less than 175 days, during which the, school is 
actually in session, exclusive of holidays.” For that reason Table 7, 
showing length qf term, is expressed in d^s school was actually in 
session. In spite of this strict interpretation, a few schools violate the 
standard by running under 175 days. The notable exception, how- 
ever, is Texas, where there are 41 schools out of 132 running a shorter ^ 
term than 175 days, This is perhaps to be expected, as Texas has 
more legal school holida]^ than any other State of the South or per- 
chance of the Nation. 

There is also a goodly number of schools, 65 to be exact, that run 
over 180 days, or 9 full months. Although the mode is 180 days 
the median is between 177 and 178 days. ' 


Table 7 . — Numbetj <if day$ tehool aetuaOy in »e$»um 
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number' and LEN61V OF PERIODS IN THE SCHOOL DAT 


The association has nc^ling on the number of periods-in a school 
day, though it does insist that each period shall not be less than 
minutes net. ' ‘ ' 



* 
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Tablb 8. — Number of period* in tAe"$ehool day 
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Tablk 9. — Length of the u«uoI cUut period 
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Seven periods per day ‘is both th^ mode and the median. In the 
North Central Association the mode is 8, but the median is between 
'7 and 8. An 11-year comparison in the North Central Association 
shows the tendency is toward a larger number of periods in a school 
day. 

Only 23 schools, or 2.8 per cent, have more than 8 periods per day; 
while 49 schools, or 5.5 per cent, have fewer' than 6 periods per d^. 
Practically as many schools nm 7. periods per day as there are that 
run 6 and 8 periods combined. 

The 41 to 45 minute period is both the mode and the median. 
The next longest period is 56 to 60 minutes, with 40 minutes net 
holding ihiitf place. Only four schools have periods longer than one 
hour. 1 ^ • 

UNITS REQUIRED FOR GRAOUAtlON 

The 'association requires^l6 units for graduation from a standaid 
secondary school. 

Tabli 10 . — Number of unite required for graduation 
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There are 22 schoola, 2.6 per cent, that seem to require lees than 
16 units; The writer is inclined to feel that in some instances tint 
is a misunderstandings arising where the principal of a three-year 
semor school omits the credits earned in the junior high school. The 
{M that 89 schools, 10.6 per cent, require over 16 units for gradua-. 
don indicates there is a tendency on the ^art of some.sohools to w 
require credit for extracurricular activities toward graduation. 

Table 11 shows the number of years included in the high-school 
course. • 

Tabls 11. — Number oj yean in the higb-$ehool eourie 




The standard secondary school of -the .association is four years in 
length. Tradition^ly, at least, this is true. For the past few years, 
however, there has been a feeling on the part of many members of the 
comipission on secondary schools that a rigid adherence to that 
standard would thwart the development of the junior high school in 
(he South. Consequently, one of the fundamental policies of the 
commission for several years has been “ Wnpre secondary schools are- 
organized on some other basis than the tradition^4-year school, 
the commission will take account only of the worir done in the last 
three years — i. e., grades 9, 10, and 11, or grades 10, 11, and 12.” 
With the coming of the junior high school where the 7—4 and^S— 4 
oigsmizafions exist, it readily is seen from Table 11 that we have in 
this transition period a variety of forms of organization. HowevoTf 
the 4-year high school built on^a 7-grade elementary school still holds 
Bway, with the 4-year high school built on the 8-grade elementary 
school coming next. There are 46 senior high schools of grades 10, 
11, and 12, and 70 six-year high schools of grades 7 to 12. This shows 
that the junior high school movement is making real progress in the 
South. Florida is the outstanding leader in the movement, with all 
her larger cities completely on the junior-senior basis of organization, 
while South Carolina and Louiriana seem to be lagging farthest 
behind. , " ' • 
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PART IV. PUPILS 

• ' I . 

Table 12 gives the total enrollment for all S44 schools. It ti 
shown by grades and by States. 

The association does not set a minimum enrollment. It menlj 
sets the pupil-teacher ratio at 30 as the minimum, and prescribes s 
minimum of four teachers to a ^hool devoting full time to High, 
school instruction. 

' Table 18 . — Total pupil enrdUment 
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. a • 

• ^ 'There are»283,127 pupils enrolled in these 844 schools. That is 
an average Of 335 pupils per school. The typical Southern«Associs- 
tion high school enrolls 335 pupils, of whom 157 are boys and' 178 are 
girls. However, there are great vsiriations to be found. One of the 
private schools in North. Carolina, for example, enrolls 20 pupils, 
while the Philhps High School in Birpiingham enrolls 2,821 pupils. ^ 
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It is interesting to note that 47.1 per cent are boys and 52.9 per 
cent are girls. In the twelfth grfJe 45.6 per cent* are boys; in the 
eleventh, 45.6 per. cent; in the tenth, 46.6 per cent; and in -the 
ninth, 47.6 per cent. The falling off for boys in the higher grades is 
quite noticeable. 

, Due to the fact that Table 12 shows the seventh and eighth grade 
enrollments, it is impossible to figure eliminations by grades. Foi;^ 
example, the eighth grade in Texas is the freshman year of the, 
standard 4-yea]^high school built on a 7-grade elementaiy school. 
In othdr instances (he eighth grade is a part of the regular modem 
junior high school. ' 

Texas, \^ith its 66;068 pupils, enrolls more than four times as many ' 
as Mississippi, with 13,019 pupils. 

Table 13 shows the pupil-teacher ratio. - 

# 

Table 13 . — The pupil-4eac/^er ratio 
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ENROLLMENT PER TEACHER 


It is noticeable that only ll's^hobls of the 844 ehroU over 30 pilpils 
per teacher, 80.7 per cent'of the schools enroll from 16 to 30 pupils 
per teacher, while 18 percent enroll from 1 to 15 per teacher. Both 
the mode and the; median are from 21 to 25 pupils per teacher. This 
is a wholesome situation. < 


Table 14 . — Graduates in 19t6 
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The table shows that of the 44,533 graduates 19,261, or 43.2 per 
cent, are boys, while 25,272, or 56.8 percent, are girls. This repre*. 
Bents 14.4 per cent of all the boys enrolled in high school and 16.9 
percent of all the girb, ' 
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' NUMBER GOING TO COLLEGE 
Tabud 15 . — OmduaUB who enierod college or uniweruiy in fall of I9t8 
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Table 15 shows the number and per cent of the graduates in 1926 
that entered college; also the percentages these ^ of the total high- 
school enrollment. . . ^ 
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DtstnbotkMi of boyf and firb who giaduated Id 1026 

«a • 

a 

Although Table 14 shows that only 43.2 per cent of all the graduates | 
are.boys and 56.8 per ceQt are girls, Table |5 shows that 51 .2 p^r ceDt , 
of the boys and only 45.9 per cent of the girls entered cdllege. These 
figures evidence the fact that a larger percenthger of boy^Bhan of | 
girla go to college! The North Central Association report for 1924 ; 
showed 42.4 per cent of the boys and 34.5 per cent of the girls who | 
graduated entered college. , • » : 

Since 48.2 per cent of all high-school graduates enter college withio' j 
(our months after graduation, it is evident that ‘the typical Southern 
Association ' secondary schdol is primarily ,a college preparatory | 
institutioii. This, of course, -varies conaidorably among the ^uthem i 

a • * 1 
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States. Comparing by States t|ie pwcentagee of gradates i^U026 
who in th^ fall of that year entered college, we have — C - 


Ptr«et 

Alabama — 1.. 43.0 

Horida: 43.0 

Georgia .. - 46.0 

Kentucky... 43. 4 

Louisiana 39. 1 

Missi^ppi l.,c 43 4 

North Carolina., 40. 0 


PWMBt 

South' Carolina 67.9 

Tenneaaee 49.3 

Texas... .■ 618 

Virginia hi 3 


Tutal. 


433 


The range |s from 39.1 per cent, for Lodisiana, to 67.9 per cent, 
for ^uth Carolina. In therNorth Central Association the range is 
from 23 per' cent, dn Montana, to 49 per cent, in Arkansas and Okie- 
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Fig. 8.— Diitiili^utloo ol wbolttfiodGd OGlltfo In Um till ol 1938 

. homa. Only 9 the 20 States‘<in the North Central Associatipn ' 

report reach as Jdgh as the lotn^t State in the Southern Association. 

«• • • \ 

NONRESIDENT PUPILS 

Smce the Southern Association high school is relatively small and 
consequently found in many rural or semirural communities, ^e 
problem of nonresident pupils would be apparent. . Table 16 presents 
the facts in the case. 

a 

16. — VumhwV »onrMMl«n< pupiU 
*■ * 
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The Btandai^ load of a student in the accredited Southern Aaiod- 
ation secondary school is four units. , Provision is made, however, 
for the brighter pugUaJ^carry an additional ^urse. 

Tables 17 to 18a are ^presented to show the situation in thh 
particular. ^ 

Table 17 . — S umber of pupiU cxirrying under four or over five vtudiee 
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Table 18. — Number of cifra<redit pujfiU who rank lower than ihe upper 26 per 

cent of (heir eehool etoee 
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Table 18 b. — Number of eiira-credit oupUe who carry over four unite who failed in 
one or more eub^ede (he previous term 
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A study of the three preceding tables shows a good conditiou exiai- 
ing on the whole. Only 15.8 percent of the pupils carry a fifth studj, 
and these a're in the upper end of the class in scholarship. Only 2.8 
per cent who carry extra credit are not in this upper reach of the cla& 
'Agai^*^nly 2.6 per cent of the pupils who carry extra credit failed io 
some work in the preceding terra. At best, however, this is bad, for 
of all pupils who need to carry a fifth course, it certainly is not one 
who failed in part of bis work in the preceding semester. 

PAET V. SUPERVISORY OFnCERS 

Since the association expects a good part of the time of the principil 
to be spent in supervisory work, it presupposes special training for tho 
task. The standard reads: 

The mioimum Mholastic attainment required of the faculty of any aocieditid 
Moondary aohool on the southern list is-ihat not less than 75 per cent of the tot|!jl 
number ^ teachers of academic lubjeoU, including the prioeipaT and teachers 
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IF 

iftieuUure ftod home coonomtce, should hold bachelor's degrees from a eoUege 
approved by the association. , 

Table 10 shows the training of those responsible for the supervision 
' of the school. 


Table 10 . — Training of Bupermoory ojficori 
(Try SUPERINTENDENTS DOLDmO A DrORBI 
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It is evident that over 90 per cent of the, principals hold degrees. It 
if seen from Table 19 that 93.2 per cent of the 26£l assistant principak 
hold d^^rees. ' Doubtless a good percentage of the 43 not replying also 
hold degrees. 


Table 20. — Number of dateea taught 
BY TDK CITY SUPERINTENDENT 
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From the above table it is seen that oouiderable time off fros 
teaching is given the suf^rintendent and principal. Preeumabfy a 
goodly portion of this is taken up with the superviuon of clsMnoia 
instruction. Practically three-fourths of the superintended ^ 
over two-thirds of the princip^ teach less than three claseee^rd^. 

Table 21 shows just how 'clssaroom supervision is done in 
accredited secondary schools. 

Tasls 21. — riNW tpent injuperwition 
BY principals 
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Over one-third of the^rincipals acknowledge that the matter of 
supervision occupies less than an hour’s time a day. If w6 add to 
this group the 8.1 per cent not replying, signifying doubtless that 
they give no time to it, we bav#45.1 per cent, or nearly one-half, 
giving little or no attention to supervision. 

The situation is even worse for the aaabtant principals. Hera 
62.6 per cent acknowledge they give no time to it, and 35.9 per cent 
give one hour or less a day to it. In other wor^, 88.5 per cent of 
the assistant principals give no tinrie or lees than an, hour a day to 
supervision. 

same condition for departmefat heads, 
not replying to mean thnt they are 
ibdesa the case, we have only 13.7, 
to supervision, v 


Table 21 shows abou 
If we interpret the 73.4 per 
*^doing no supervision, which is 
per cent of them devoting any 

4 * . 
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In trying to summarue the table on Buperviaion it eeems a fair 
sUUmeot to say that conaiderable tree time is given the supervisory 
officers ftft classroom supervision, but that in actual practice little ia 
bejng done. , 


PABT VL TEACHERS 



The association do^ not classify all teachers into academic and 
vocational groups, but Infers as much from its standards. Article 4 
(6) reads: ^ * 

The tnioiinuin afcholastle atialnmeDi required of the faculty of any accredited 
•econilao’ echool oo the eouthem list ia that not leas than 75 per cent of the 
total number of teachers of academic subjorts, Inrludina the principal, teachefS 
of i^riculture and home eoooomics, should hold bachelor’s deiieea ttoca. a college 
approved byrthe association.'^ , 

. Under, vocational teachers would come all teachers of agriculiure, 
home economics, manual training, commercial subjects, music, and 
art. The qualifications set for teachers cover all academic teachers 
and teachers of home economics and agriculture in addition. Pre- 
sumably it is too early yet to standarise the balance of the voca- 
tional or fine arts subjects. • - 

The neto teacher in the following tables is the teacher 'who is teach* ^ 
ing for the first time in that associatioh secondary school. 


Tablb 22,—Sumbfr of 1 *ocK«t$ 
academic TEACnBRS 
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ACADEMIC TEACBBRS NEW TO THE PARTICULAR SCHOOL > 
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VOCATIONAL TBACBBRS NEW TO THE PARTICULAR SCHOoi'^ 
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Table 22 gives the munber of teachers as thus classified. The 
grand total for all teachers is 11,807. This is an average of 14 ’ 
teachers per school. 

. ' Of the 1 1,807 teachers, 9,923 are academic and 1,884 are vocationel; | 
that fs, 84 per cent are academic and 16 per cent are vocational, i 
Further, the academic teachers are divided by sex, as follows: Men, ' 
3,206, Of 32.3 per cent; women, 6,717, or 67.7 per cent. Or stated 
differently the academic men constitute 83:w per cent of all the men 
employed; Jthe academic women constitute 84.3 per cent of all the 
women teachers employed. 

likewiset, among the vocational teachen the men constitute 33.5 
per cent of all vocational to4|4iers, but only 16.5 per cent of all men 
teachers in the schools; while the women constitute 66.6 per cent of 
all vocational teachers, but only 16.7 per cent of all the women teachera 
employed in the schools. Stated another way, approximately one*' , 
thiH of'hll teachers, both academic and vocational, are men and two* i 
thirds are women. 'Also practically one*sixth of edl the men, 16.5 
per cent, are vocational teachers, and practically one-sixth, 15.7 per 
cent, of all the women are vocational teachers; or approximately one- 
sixth, 16 per cent, of all teachers are vocational teachers. 

• Table 22 shows that approximately one-fourth of all teachers, both 
academic ^d vocational, are new each year. The turnover in each 
^^e is about the same. This means that each year one-fourth of the 
faculty is new, and that every five years there will be an entirely new 
faculty. H is especially interesting to note that the tumour is about 
. the same for men and women and for academic and vocational teachere. 

Taken by States the percentages, respectively, of academic and 
vocational turnovers are as follows ‘(fractions omitted): 

Tablb 23 . — Per cent of new teachere each year 
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Here the range in turnover is from 18 per eent.lii^Oeoigia, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia to ,36 per cent in Florida./ follows 

Florida, with ‘33 per cent'; and lx>uisiana Udrd, with a 32 

per cent turnover. ^ '' 

The turnover in Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas is much 
heavier, among vocational teachers than among academic teacbeia; 
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' ' « . . ■ , ' . . ^ r. 

In Geoi^a, 'Kentucky, and Vii^giaia just the tierorae ia true; while it 
is the same for North Caiplina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Florida leads all the Southern States in her turnover of both aea>- 
demic and vocational teachers. The turnovcur of vocational teachers 
in Florida is just twice that of Georgia, Kentucky, and Virginia. 
This is due, doubtless, to its being a great tourist State, where the 
population is more or lees unsettled all of the time. 

TRAINING OF ACADEMIC TEACHERS 

Article 4 (6) of .the standards for secondary schools reads: 

The mini m um icholaetic attainment required of the faculty of any accredited 
•econdary school on the southern list is that not Jess than 76 per cent of the total 
number of teachers of ju»demio subjects, including the principal, teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics, should hold bachelor’s degrees from a college approved 
by the assocUttdn. Beginning with the school year 1927-28, all beginning teachers 
and principals shall have had not less than 12 semester hours' work in education. 

TsUe 24 shows the academic and professional training of the 
academic teachers. .» 

J 

Tablb 24. — Aeademie traininff academic teackera 
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Tablb 25 . — PrtffMtumal training cf academic teactiere 

NVMBKR WITH 16 OR’ MORB BBUBBTBR HOURS IN BDUOATION 
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For 

cm% 

bj 

■ax 

Pv 

ooni 

of 

all 

Ala- 

bama 

Flor- 

ida 

0«ar- 

Km- 

tacky 

Loaf- 

liana 

r 

Ml*- 

■1*- 

dppi 

North 

Cmo-- 

lino 

Boath 

Caro- 

lina 

« 

Tan- 

nee- 

see 

Texas 

Vh^ 

6lnl6 

g 

Men., 

%(M0 

sao 

Tao 

63.6 

71.1 

IM 

420 

108 

680 

180 

334 

330 

430 

178 

365 

70 

226 

182 

610 

71 

228 

180 

801 

461 

L160 

n 

rt% 

Women.... 

Total.... 

«,7n 

86 832 

100 

68.9 

820 

732 

633 

aao 

683 

906 

701 

200 

48U 

1.620 

M 


NUMBER WITH FROM 13 TO IS BBMB8TBR HOURS IN EDUCATION 


Men 

M 

81.8 

1L6 

20 

SO 

40 

98 

' 34 

10 

36 

17 

. 27 

81 

48 

Women 

701 

682 

1L7 

60 

113 

60 

68 

70 

36 

40 

71 

33 

101 

46 

Total.... 

1.10 

loq 

11.7 

TO 

169 

116 

06’ 

• lOS 

96 

76 

88 

60 

372 



NUMBER WITH BOMB BDUCATION BUT LEBB THAN U BBME8TBR HOURS ’ 


Men 

Woman. 

360 

633 

362 

63.8 

1L2 

0L4 

14 

62 

j' 

27 

69 

.63 

65 

as 

n. 

37 

68 

10 

80 

14 

20 

35 

47 

28 

4r 

51 

i6b: 

64 

71 

Total. 

002 

100 

lao 

66 

70 

liS 

60 

00 

40 

43 

-72 

86 

9(Xf 

M2S 

NUMBER WITH NO HOURS IN EDUG 

lATION 





Men 

904 

67.6 

AS 

8« 

18 

80 

19* 

Il- 

4 

a 


90 

21 

16 

16 

M 

Woman.... 

08 

816 

1.6 

1 

8 

.8 

lA 

ia 

' 8 

a 


6 

13 

13 

’ Total...'. 

102 

160 

8L1 

6 

18 

O 

96 

84 

19 

6 

' n 

M; 

14 

32 

71 


^ •• 


Table 24 shows that 22 academic teachers, 0.2 per cent, hold the 
Ph. D. degree;. that 11 per cent hold a master's degree; and that 80.4 



80.4-% 

or Oociorh. 

~Kone 3.4-Ta ■ 

7lo. 18.— Pgrontigpindatwtrilningofiofcdemictoi^^ 


U.2% 


I 

cent hold a bachelor’s degree. This means that 01 .6 per cent hold 
\ bachelor’s degree or better. In the North Cental Association 
f 04.3 per cent hold a bachelor’s degree or better. It requires 100 per 
I cent of aU teachers to hold bachel^’s degrees; the Southern Associa- 
tion quires 76 per cent. >i' 

, ; it is mteresting to note that ^J^er cent of the 8.4 p^er cent of the^ 

tisohen whofcb^not hold’a ba^ have had two or 

. 
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years of college training above high school. Only 0.3 per cent have 
had no college training.' It is encouraging to see that 11 p^r cent of 
the teachers hold the master’s d^ree. 

Table 25 gives the professional training of the academic teacherel 
As yted above, the association in the fall 'of 1927 is requiring 12 
semester hours of education of all beginning teachers and principals. 
Previous to this there has been no standard on this point, Pofvyeara 
the North Centrd Association required 11 semester hours, andisw 
years ago raised it to 15 semester'hours. , * 

Table 25 shows that 80.6 per cent of ah.the academic teachers in 
the schools now have 12^ or more semester hours of Question; .and 
another 10 per cent have had some work in education, but less ^an 
12 semester hours. Since practically nine-tenths of aD the academic . 
teachere in seryice^meet the new requireinent, it'shbuld not work a 
hardship on anyone, especially since it is not retroactive. 

A careful comparison of the academic and professional training of * 
. the academic teachers oT the Southern Associatiorr with those of the 

' North Central Association shows that they are about on a par with 
each other, 

GROWTH IN SERnCB 

Table 26 shows the extent to which tlft academic teachere arf-keep. ’ 
ing abreast of times in their training by studying in summers or f aUng . 
time off from teaching to go back to ^Ue^. ' 

4 * # 

Tablk 26 . N-umber of different aeademie teachere tn ‘ preeerU etaff xoKo ka»$ 

aUenaed eoiUge or univereity 


SUto 


AUharrui 



Kcotuoky 

Louisiana. 

klifliisHjppI 

North Carolina. 
Bouib Carolina. 

TttDonaa 

TUAi 

Vfrflaia 


Total. 


Per oiQt bTMz. 
PeroiDt 01 all.. 


On latTi o4 ibaepoe In 
tirm time ainoe 1921 

In,fliinia«- WBlafi, \W 

Man 

WomaD 

Total 

5^an 

Woman 

Total 

11 

15 

26 

108 

165 

272 

11 

88 

47 

64 

180 

244 

8 

9 

17 

108 

- 102 

370 

6 

19 

26 

101 

283 

264 

4 

12 

16 

80 

153 

283 

• 1 

7 

8 

38 

09 

135 

4 

8 

12 

75 

89 

164 


1 

1 

37 

105 

142 

10 

13 


85 

U1 

216 

15 

72 

88 

266 

557 

812 

7 

31 

38 

80 

118 

177 

78 

v» 

301 

, LOOS 

1033 

i^o»' 

219 

711 

100 

B.3 

018 

too 

14 

13 

t 

10 

3L4 

311 

815 


In 

betwm \ni apd 1939 


Men 


154 

159 
192 
145 
leo 

56 

124 

TO 

160 
413 
122 


um 


m9 

l&l 


Womao TbCal 


M 

490 

130 

423 

101 

235 

414 

226 

260 

1,074 

306 


4,356 


7i.r 

616 


514 

665 

5U 

107 

451 

211 

588 

M 

410 

1.487 

300 


Mil 


100 

8L7 


It is onoohrfging to note that practically on^third of aU aoadermo 
te^ere Were in the summer school of 19?6, and that practically two- 
.tiWrds have attended a summer seasion within the last five ye^. 

is a strong indication of alertneaa and profeaaional apirit among 
the teachersi • ^ . l_ ..’Z . 
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TRAINING OP VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 




Ab stated previously, there are no educational requirements madenf ' 
-vocational teachers other than requiring 75 per cent of all teachers of ■ 
* agriculture and home economics to hold degrees from standanl : 
doUeges.^ ^ • 

Tables 27 and 28 show the academic and professional' training of : 
the vocational teachers'. ' • ' 


Table 21 Academic frat'ntn^ of vocational teachers 
j NDKTBBR WITH M. A. OR M. 8. DBOREB 



Totm) 

by 

ME 

OBni 

oC 

hU 

> 

j 

biinp 

nor* 

idi 

Ooor- 

f 

Kflo- 

titcky 

Look 

eIhiu 

Mis- 

rtv 

dppl 

m 

North 

Ciro- 

Unm 

South 

Caro* 

Kna 

Tail- 

DM- 

ae# 

t 

/ 

Teui 

Vl^ 

flak 

M«i;, 

94 

4ao 

4.1 

9 

1 

1 

A 

3 


_ f 

1 ‘ 

4** 

A 

J 

Wqineo 

» 

610 

10- 

3 

- 3 

1 

a 

3 


4 

3 

k w 

4 

f 

1 

1 

1 















Tool.... 

to 

100 ^ 

10 

6 

5 

4 

7 

* 4 

••••V 

4 

8^ 

8 

8 

1 


NUMBER WITH A. B. OR B. 8. DEOREE 


Uao 

* Woman.... 

Tout.... 

* 

850 

784 

aao 

oil 

U.5 

floia 

30 

40 

41 

70- 

80 

01 

38 

08 

18 

76 

10 

oo 

10 

74 

10 

41 

41 

fiO 

TO 

223 

31 

r 

I.1M 

100 

oao 

00 

130 

81 

01 

04 

60 

08 

71 

01 

803 

64 

' NUMBER 

WITH TWO OR THREE YEA^b' COLLEOB OR NORMAUBCHOOL ' 

ONLY 

rEAii 

o 

2 

Man 

Woman.... 

Total 

315 

814 

016 

M.1* 

SL3 

10 

10 

17 

38 

8 

30 

87 

5 

88 

3 

31 

11 

40 

A 

1 

14 

31 

43 

70 

47 

n 

41 

800 

100 

811 

84 

40^ 

71 

06 

41 

18 

07 

17 

08 

117 

n 

NUMBER WITH NO COLLEGE OR NORMALrSOHOOL TRllNINO ijniATEVEB 

Urn 

Wooion.... 

Total.... 

40 

M 

410 

07.0 

18 

4.1 

4 

1 

8 

8 

4 

15 

31 

1 

0 


6 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

M 

108 

10 

0 

1 

7 

. 88 

^ 8 


10 

5 

a 

10 

7 


V 

Table 38. — Prafessumallraining of vocational teachers * ' 

NUMBER WITH M OR MORE SEMESTER HOURS IN EDUCATION 


1 

• 

« 

Total 

— -I ■ 

Par 

OROi 

by 

MX 

Par 

ooot 

of 

all 

All' 

b^a 

nor* 

Ida 

Oaor- 

■ia 

Ken- 

tnoky 

Louf- 

akna 

Mia* 

fla- 

•ippi 

North 

Can^ 

Una 

South 

"Caro- 

lina 

Ttn- 

PM 

Tpxas 

• 4- 

Vlr 

• 

Mio 

843 

IL4 

Ml 

30 

*» 

30 

86 

10 

8 

33 

17 


98 

9 

woBoao.... 

748 

68. 6 

aar 

84 

■ 7S 

as 

63 

08 

40 

77 

81 

68 

330 

11 

TolM.... 

1«000 

100 

07.8 

84 

111 

78 

88 

81 

48 

00 

48 

iia 

398 

li 


NUMRBE WITH FROM'U TO U SEMESTER HOURS IN EDUCATION 


Ms- •• 

71 

H.6 

IL3 

3 

0 

8 

6 

8 

1 

1 

8 

6 

31 

f 

WQQPPIa... 

140 

6614 

1L8 

4 

7 

4 

•T 

81 

9 

11 

11 

9 

81 

u 

TMH..:. 

M 

1 

lb 

118 

• 

18 

18 


38 

10 

19 

'18 

11 

aa 

4 



8B00NDABT 8CHOOUI OF 80UTHEBN 'ABSOCtATTON fi 

f^jj^S.^Pn\ft»nonal training of wocational («aeAa«— Contbu^ 
'9BOMB BDUCATipN BUT LESS THAN U SEMESTER' HOURS 




- 

ToUl 

Ptf 

tmai 

by 

K 

P«r 

06Dt 

Ot 

§n 

A^Mr 

bttmA 

Flof. 

Idm 

Omt. 

Kto 

% 

tuekjr 

Loul- 

cinns 

Mla- 

8i»- 

llppl 

Nortlf 

0oiUb 

Cark 

lln^ 

Tn- 

M 

Tom 

ytt- , 1 

H]i5i 

j 

Mflo 

Woineo — 

ToUlr...^ 

81 

lao 

816 

614 

118 

117 

5 

7 

€ 

11 

4 

31 

11 

30 

5 

33 

4 

10 

• 5 
15 

6 

8 

4 

15 

30 

10 

If 

13 - 

Ml 

100 

ML 7 

If, 

17 

35 

11 

17 

14 

30 

14 

10 

89 

S3 

NUMBER WITH NO HOURS IN* EDUCATION 

- •«- 

• 

Man 

Women 

Toul 

75 

88 

54.8 

417 

1L8 

10 

0 

5 

— i 


4 

.# 0 

28 

17 

3 

1 

a 

V 

3 

1 

5 

5 

5 

1 

14 

10 

! .:! 

]» 

% 

100 

7.8 

14 

11 

.18 

40‘ 

8 

6 

1 


. r 

34 

V J 


None of the Vocational. te'achers holds a Ph. D, degree; 2.6 per cent 
hold the master’s degree; and only 60 per cent hold a bachelor's degree. 



•bachelors 
Morsierh 2.<>% 
No7,o 37/Z 
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That is, 6*2.6 ^r cent of all vocational teachers hold the bachelor’s 
, degree or more, while 91.6 per cent of the academic teachers hold the 
bachelor’s degree or better.' However, practically one-third, 32.1 
_ P®^ cent, of the vocational teachers have had two or three years of 
gaining and 5 per cent have hac| none at all. 

■ Between four and five times as many academic teachers as voca- 
tional hold the master’s degree; while fifteen times as many vocational 
teachers as academic have had no normal training. ^ 

As a group the academic teachers are much better trained. 

Table 28 shows that 67.8 per cent of the vocational teachers have' 
bad 16 or more semester hours, in* education and that anoUieE. 11.2’ 

; . ^per cent have had from'12 to 16 semester hours. That is, 6^ per cent 
of ail vocational , teachers meet the requirement of n^ tbechers to 
semester hotirs in edueetion; 80.6 per bent of the itoedei^^ 
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• - • ' 
tea^chere meet this requirement.* Again; we can say that profession* 
rily the academic teachers’ are lietter trained. 

2® sho>TO the apprentigeahip experience of the vocational 
teachers, and Table 30 shows the effort being put forth by the voca- 
tional teachers to get training in service. 

T<Blc 29 .-»— ATuinA^r vocatioruU teachert exptHtnced as apprentices, v>orkwissL‘ 

* or foremen ‘ ' 

FOR FIVB OR MORE YEARS BEFORE TEACHINO 



! L-L 

V 

ftvui 

0 

Per 

cent 

by 

mi 

1 

1 ^ 

O0Qt 

of 

ell 

Ah- 

beme 

nor* 

Itle 

rtfor- 

Ken- 

tucky 

Loul- 

siezu 

Mb* 

sb- 

slppi 

North 

Cero- 

llnn 

South 

rero* 

Una 

Ten- 

nee- 

■ee 

Tew 

\T^ 

link 

Mto.. 

Women. 4.A. 

Totel 

m 

8 

80.6 

ia4 

lao 

(14 

12 

1 

1 

4 

10 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

16 

3 

a • 

77 

ipo 

4.1 

12 

^ 2 

4 

20 

1 

I 

2 

1— 

6 

2 

10 

s 

1 


^ FOR ONE TO jiVE.YBAhB BEFORE TBACniNO 


Men 

70 I 

67.2 

12L5 

6 

12 

11 

• ‘ 16 



2 


2 

9 24 
IB 

1 

Women 

« 1 

[-42 8 

4.0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

•- 6 

1 

6 

1 

8 

f 

1 

ToUl,... 

■“j 

|ioo 

7*4 

5 

21 

20 

21 

6 

3 

6 

1 

12 

47 

4 


FOR NO TIME BEFORE TEACHi!N0 


Men 

Women. 

‘164 

861 

81.8 

6S.2 

210 

2K0. 

0 

10 

28 

50 

6 

U 

18 

81 

0 

23 

1 

-8 

8 

- 27 

8 

18 

10 

83 

61 

180 

14 

8 

Toteli... 

6I5« 

100 

27.8 

10 

73 

18 

84 


0 

85 

16 

52 

101 

8 


> Not rotxirtljag, 122. 

Table 30 . — Nutnber of- vocational teachers who have attended coliege, universit)/, 

. or technical school 

• ON LEAVE OP ABSENCE IN TERM TIMS SINCE 10X1 



ToUl 

Ptf 

cent 

by 

eei 

Par 

cent 

of 

eU 

p 

Ala- 

bams 

Flhf- 

Ide 

Oeor- 

8b 

*j 

Ken- 

tucky 

Loul- 

•leoe 

Mii- 

tb- 

^ppt 

North 

Cero^ 

line 

South 

Cero* 

line 

Ten- 

nee- 

eae 

Texei 

la 

VlT 

Klnii 

Mm 

10 

M.5 

8.0 

1 



8 




2 

1 

n 

1 

Women.... 

86 

,U.<^ 

2.0 

a 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

0 

8 

A 

1 

Tout 

*■ - • 


too . 

.8.0 

4 

4 

' 4 

7 

1 

2 

1 1 

6 

5 

16 

4 

0 

IN SUMMER SESSION Tms LAST BUMMER (UW) 

Mtt 

168 

83*7 

26.8 

11 

11 

11 

r 18 

6 

8 

8 

7 

16 

64 

11 

WoiDia — 

880 

.66.8 

26.6 

18 

20 

81 

84 

47 

a 

a 

9 

16 

82 

a 

1 T0tal.... 

408 

100 

266 

20 

81 

42 

81 

68 

24 

22 

16 

0 

148 

M 

1 . — • 









m 







IN BtTMMER SESSION BETWEEN 1021 AND lOK 


Urn 

Wi 


Total.... 


227 

826 

82.2 
67 8 

47.0 

50.0 

20 

n 

88 

84 

17 

61 

xo 

• 45 

U 

60 

^ 7 

83 

19 

IK 

18 

22 

* 10 
^61 

86 

m 

11 

42 

022 

*0? 

48.0 

58 

07 

78 

66 

68 

82 

78 

40 

81 

267 

71- 

• 1 


I Only 38.9 per omt of all the vocational teachers are included in- 
^^able 30« ICahowa, for those included, tfa[at 4.1 per coni have had 




k 


*m. % 
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* I 

* -five or more years of experience and another 7.4 pe^ cent have had 
from one to 6ve years of practical experience before entering leaching. 

Table 38 shows that in the last five years 3 per cent o£ the vocar 
tional teachers have* taken time off from work to go to college for 
further trai n i n g ; that^over one>fourth, 26.5 per cent, were in summer 
ich(»l last summer; and that practically one-half, 48 per ce^t, of 
all of them have attended summer school sometime during the last 
five summere. On the whole this phase of the problem is very* 
mcouraging.- But when compared with the .academic teachers It 
is not so good. Practically on^thiril, 30.5 per cent of them were in . 
summer sch<^l last year, and practically two-tKmls, 61.7 per cent, 
have aOended summer sessions within, the last five y^ars. 

As a group, then, the academic teachers are better trained and are - 
making a better effort to.get more training in service. 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

The as^ciatio^J?^- no’ standard on tfiis point. Tables 31 and 32 - 

^ show the teaching 'lA^rience of the two groups of ^achers. * ' ^ 

Table 31, Ttaching experience of academic Uachert jn-eviout to Septembor, 19i6 

NUMBER WITO NO-kxPBRIENCX 



ToUl 

fit 

omi 

by 

M 

Fm 

omi 

of 

on 


nor 

IdA 

Otot- 

■a 

Koh 

tuok^ 

Looi« 

fiaoA 

Mis* 

■Is- 

Uppl 

North 

Oftfo- 

Uda 

Bouth 

Cwh 

Tk»- 

naa- 

Tuas 

V|^ 

Hak 

Mtn 

Woman.... 

Taul.... 

SI 

423 

57. 8 

8.7 

17 

28 

40 

35 

87 

17 

27 

18 

30 

10 

41 

17 

18 

44 

• 4:1 

vS 

10 

» 

18 

66 

♦ 

21 

27 

060 

uto 

10' 

77 

02 

44 

88 

00 

86 

67 

m" 

48 

04 

.81 

KUM 

BER WITH ONE YEAR’S EXPEBIENC 

B 



Mm 

Woman.... 
Toul 

M 

471 

S&.6 

M.4 

8.1 

7-0 

10 

41 

80 

21 

43 

80 

m 

38 

47 

0 

21 

10 

68 

IT 

37 

36 

10 

27 

67 

17 

87 

7U 

100 

7.4 

67 

m 

m 

03 

00 

70 

80 

80 

*44 

i. 

41 

04 

*64 

NUMBER WITH PROM ONE TO THREE YEARS’ EX 

PERU 

:ncb 



Urn 

W<imen 

ToUl..,. 

4A0 

821 

8 dL0 

.014 

112 

122 

11 

86 

61 
m 
* 1 

40 

81 

- \ 

11 

00 

ai 

a 

16 

86 

46 

90 

80 

^46 


67 

170 

s- 

1.37B 

ioo 

121 

06 

174 

HW 

07 

107 

60 

* 147 

76 

74 

250 

08 

NUMBER WITH "THREE TO FIVE YEARS' EXPE 

RtBNCB 


M«. 

Wonifo 

Total.... 

i«2ie 

10.1 

8Ql9 

10^4 

40 

84 

42 

U1 

68 

84 

04 

lU 

88 

82 

16 

m 

41 

U7 

06 

43 

72 

126 

820 

ti 

n 

U760 

100 

17.0 

U4 

ITS 

143 

170 

\ U6 

84 

166 

06 

114 

446 

124 


m 

7MBER WITH MORE THAN PIVS.YBAR4’ 

BXPX 

RTBNCB 

- 


Man 

Womaa 

r 

v,tm 

EB27 

aaft 

00,0 

028 

fifikO 

'U7 

826 

188 

847 

300 

314 

167 

480 

164' 

286 

41 

164 

80 

880 

60 

300 

.108 

303 

878 

070 

.IS 

tWiI 


100 

615 

463 

<so| 

441 

400 

483* 

805 

433 

286 

484 

I.Stt 

.w 

^ ■ -- j / 


i i> 

♦ 

A- 

% 


; 
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Tablb 32. — Teaching experience of roco^tonaZ teachera previoua to September, i$t$ 

" f I 

NDMBSR WITH N6 KXPKRIKNOB , 



Total 

Pv 

coal 

by 

til 

Pit* 

OEOt 

of 

All 

aW 

b^mi 

nor- 

ida 

Ooor- 

XiO- 

tadkf 

haoi^ 

iltete 

Sppi 

Noith 

Cm- 

Una 

Sooth 

Ciro- 

UOA 

Tw- 

Xmh 

va 

M«D 

47 

4ai 

7.4 

I 

7 

6 

a 

7 

1 

a 

s 

4 

10 

i 

1 : 

Woimo....* 

TD 

J0i9 

10 

a 

a 

a 

7 

11 

a 

u 

e 

•a 

1 

1 

Tote).... 

U7 

100 

4L1 

11 

u 

a 

10 

la 

4 

14 

8 

a 

u 

1 

1 
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ImBER with from one to three YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
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Only 6.6 per cent of the RQademic and 6.1 per cent of the VQcatioiiil 
teachers are new to tlfe prof^ion, while 55.5 per cent of the acadenuo 
and 46.0 per cent of the vocationiU teachers have had more than five 
years' experience. • • 

From these fighres it is clear that the Southern Association seo^ 
ondary school is not a training. ground for beginning teachers. £vi> 
dently the smaller schools are employing the young recruits out of 
college and losing^ them to the larger schools after they have given 
them some experience. 

^ THE TEACHING LOAD 

V 

Academic teacher e. — ^The. association recommends that no teacto 
teach more than five classes pjor day and positively forbids excess of 
six periods. 

A seobnd way of defining the teaching load is that no teacher sbfll 
handle in excess of 15G pnpils per day. 
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A'third way of defining the teaching load ia to set 30 as the maxi- 
mum class enrollment. 

And, finally, in order to cover the matter of study hall duty, library 
duty,‘etc./kthe association in a fourth way defines the teaching load 



by saying no teacher shall be bn duty in excess of 35 periods per week, 
regardlem of the type of work. 

'To show the status of secondary schools on these four points Tables 
33 and 34.ai« pre^ted. - ' 


Z 



Tablv 33 , — Number of dUueee iaughi daily by academic ieaehen 
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Ta»li 83- — Nufnb«r doMct taught daily by cuadamic leoc^t— Contlaiud 

rivt CLA88B8 
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Table 34 . — Academic ciatt enroUmentt 
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Tablb S4. — Academic date tnrollmetUt — CoDtlnued 
^ FROM U TO » PUPIL8 
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Table 33 showa, that 31.2 par rent of academic teachers teach 
leas than 5 classes daily; that 54.2 per cent teach 5 d«te| 9 ; and 13.9 
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per cent teach 6 classes. Only seven-tenths of 1 per cent carry more 
than the maximum number of classes daQy. Approximately 85 
per cent of all the teachers cany the recommended m aximum load 
^or less. I 
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FK>. 30 .— PeroroUge of nmnbtr of rhmm tinght dtily by vocitionil imciktn 

Table B3 shows also that 90.3 per cent of all academic ^achers 
teach fewer than 150 pupils daily, and that only 1.1 per cent of all 
Hcademic t^hers are on duty more tllan 35 periods' per week. 

Table 3^ shows that 20.8 per cent of all acadanuc classes enroll 
tmder 15 pupils; 18.1 per cent bewteen 16 an<i*^; 50.8 per cent 
between 21 and 30; 7.4 per cent* between 31 and 35; and only 2.5 
per cent over 35. That is, 9.9 per cent of all academic classes enroll 

\ - ‘ 



— ^ILncf^r, 30- 90 l!% 


Orer r 33% 


fiQ. Sl.--PimDtiC8lnili«ofattdtmlccliM8 

4 - 

* 

over 30 pupils, the maximum. Stated another way approximately 
one-fifth of the classes enroll under 15; approximately one-eixth 
enroll between 16 and 20; little ov? one-half enroU between 21 and 
■30; imd , about one-tenth enroll over 30. 

The two noticeable violations, then, of etandards in teaching load 
vti in size of classes and in number of teachers teaching ^ classes 

. ... 
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. 8BC0NDABT SCHOOLS or BOtrraiBN ASaOOUTlON 40 

Perhaps there is not a more unsettled question in eecondaiy eduoa- 
hoD to*day than the matter of the size of classes. Practically >no 
scientific data are available on the point. At the time this is l^ing 
written the North Central Association and the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals are carrying on investigatidns and 
researches to find a scientific answer to the problem. In the mean* 
time the North Central Association makes no absolute prescription 
respecting the size of classes. A comparison of the conditions in 
the two associations on teacher load shows a striking similarity. 

Vocaiiofial teachert. — ^To show the teaching load for vocational 
teachers Table 35 is presented. It approach^ the problem from the 
same four angles as the academic teachqrs. v 


Table 35 . — Number of daites taught daily by vocational teachert 
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Tablb 36. — Voeational doM tnroUtfuni 
- ” NUMBER OP GLASSES BNROLLINO UNDER 6 PUPILS ^ 
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Table 35 shows that 52.6 per cent of all vocational teachers t«ach 
fewer than 5 periods; 2^.6 per cent teach 5 periods; 17.2 per cent 
teach 6; and 1.6 per cent teach over 6. That is, 8h2 per cent te^h. 
the 'recommended load or less, while 18.8 per cent teach more than 
the recommended number of periods per day. 

Table 35 shows ^also that 92.5 per cent of all vocational teachers 
handle fewer than 1'50 pupils per day, and that only 1.4 per cent of 
all vocational teachers are on duty over 35 periods per week. 

Table 36 shows that 38.7 per cent of all vocational classes enroll 
15 pupils or fewer; that 23.9 per cent enroll between 16 and 20 pupils; 
that 18.1 per cent enroll between 21 and 25 pupils; that ll.’7 per* 
•cent enroll between 26 and 30 pupils; that 4.1 per eent enroll between 
31 and 35; and 3.5 per cent enroll over 35. Stated another way, 
over one-third, 38.7 per cent, enroll 15 or under; over one-half, 53.7 



per cent, enroll between 16 and 30 pupils; and 7.6 ‘per cent enroll 
over 30. A comparison of the sizes of academic and vocational 
classes shows that the academic classes are a bit larger as a rule. 

• The noticeable violations of standards by vocational teachers are 
that 18.8 per cent teach over 5 periods per day; 7.5 per cent teach 
more than 150 pupils per day; and that' 7.6 per cent of all classes 
enroll over 30 pupils. 

A final check on the teaching load is the time the faculty, gives to 
supervising or sponsoring the various forms of extracurricular activi- 
ties of the school. In schools with highly developed student pro- 
grams much of the faculty’s tme may be consumed in this way. This 
'usually takes on the form of study-hall' duty, _h 9 me 7 room control, 
dub sponsoring, advising' with student council, sponsoi^ as^mbly 
programs, directing student publications, chaperoning parties, coach- 
ing debating teams and dr^atic clubs, etc. Table' 37 shows the 
" situation in the accredited s^ndaiy school of the Southern 

\ \ . . • ’ . • i * ■ » U i’f. ' ’ > r - > 

iBsociation. 
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SBCONDABT SCHOOLS OF BOITTHBRN ASSOCIATION 


Taiu S7. — J'ime of Uaehoro deoolod to eaitra<turricular acHvitioi voeklv, omitUu 
^ phyaieol direetort ^ 

\ OSS HOUR PKR WSBK • 


• 

Total 

Ftr 

Ottlt 

bj 

Bat 

Pw 

OBCt 

or 

Mil 

All- 

bami 

Plo^ 

Idi 

Ow- 

fla 

Rao- 

mekj 

Lbut- 

iiMDM 

Mia- 

Mbh 

■ippi 

North 

Ciro- 

Uni 

Sooth 

Coro- 

Uoo 

Tbo- 

noB^ 

Ttiao 

1 

■Ml , 


aoo 

1,WB 

210 

711 

tie 

23.0 

« 48 
143 

no 

878 

48 

04 

55 

106 

85 

150 

^82 

62 

225 

81 

88 

» 

00 

120 

873 

ii 



WOOMO 

ToUl 

^508 

100 

21.2 

186 

407 

142 

25P 

‘ 104 

00 

287 

118 

187 

403 

Ml , 


TWO HOURS PER WEEK 





s 












Mteo 

204 

217 

7.6 


41 

28 

28 

21 

5 

21 

10 

37 

71 

a 

Womni..,. 

807 

73.8 

111 

60 

120 

62 

M 

06 

18 

108 

28 

48 

188 

41 

’ Total.... 

1,101 

100 

0.8 

80 

170 

00 

70 

60 

28 

124 

56 

75 

250 

m 

• 




THREE HOURS PER WEEK 






Men 

103 

84.2 

10 

6 

8 

12 

14 

12 

10 

k 

15 ‘ 

21 

57 

11 

Woman 

871 

618 

4.6 

14 

21 

16 

27 

85 

10 

61 

18 

25 

122 

tt 

Total.... 

564 

100 

4.8 

20 

20 

38 

41 

47 

20 

84 

33 

46 

170 

9 





POUR HOURS PER WERE 






Moo 

80 

44.6 

18 

2 

2 

12 

4 

12 

2 

14 

6 

5 

18* 

1 

JHoaao 

W 

514^ 

1.2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

12 

•• 2 

81 

8 

6 


11 

Total.... 

170 

100 

1.5 

8 

7 

18 

5 

24 

4 

45 

? 

11 


9 

71VS HOURS PER WEEK 

1 Man 

188 

416 

4.0 

4 

6 

26 

23 

M 

1 

7 

4 

14 

50 

N 

WaaMD 

100 

51.4 

14 

12 

10 

5 

16 

30 

4 

V 

4 

29 

68 

11 

Total.... 

887 

100 

18 

16 

16 

10 

88 

06 

5 

71 

8 

48 

118 

a 

.. 1 


SIX HOURS PER WEEK , 


Mmi 

238 

170 

6818 

41.7 

d3 

Z1 

12 

5* 

8 

24 

88 

20 

21 

4 

25 

20 

4- 

6 

40 

86 

14 

6 

10 

7 

46 

U 

IT 

U 

Total.... 

408 

100 ^ 

14 

17 

82 

64 

25 


10 

76 

22 

17 

60 

9 

Grand 

total... 

0»147 


416 


















* 










Here it is seen that 21.2 per cent of the faculty devote at least 1 
hour per week to extracurricular activities; 9.3 per cent devote 2 
hours; 4.8 per cent devote 3’ hours; 1.5, per cent devote 4 hour^; 
8.3 per cent devote 6 hours; and 3.4 per cent devote more than 5 
hours per week. Or taken as a unit, 43.6 per cent of all the teacben 
devote some time per week to student activities. Evidently a little 
over half, 56.4 per cent of the teachers, have either no inclination 
or no desire or aptitude for this type of work. EyidenUy much 
constructive work along social and moral lines in the Southern Asath/. 
oiation secondary school remain^ to be, done. 
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SALARIES 


In the study of salaries an eflforf was made to ascertain. v^ether 
there was a defimte salary scheduleond what was the range of the 
Bslaries of the superintendents, prii^pals, and teachers. Tables 38 
Mid 39 preseAt the facts on this point. 

The association sets no salary standard. It merely recommends 
11,000 as the minimum salary for teachers. There are no recom- 
mendations for superintendents or principals. The tables foUowv 

• <Tablb 38 . — StUary tchedxdtt 


NUMBER or SCHOOLS, WITH SALARY SCHEDULES 



Total 

oral 

A. 

bmm 

Flor- 

ida 

« 

Gaor -1 

flA 

Ken- 

tucky 

Loutil- 

ana 

eia. 

aippi 

North 

Caro- 

lina 

South 

Caro- 

lina 

Teo- 

nea- 

T«m 

flnla 

Ym 

No 

Not r« porting 

410 

200 

105 

48.0 

81.7 

18.7 

24 

20 

15 

40 

27 

0 

20 

30 

30 

37 

38 
23 

50 

15 

24 

23 

15 

0 

40 

18 

14 

85 

11 

11 

84 

25 

10 

00 

40 

25 

88 

10 

4 


SALARY OP CITY SUPERINTENDENT 


Uoder 13.0 
g.000^.4 
65>l-83.0r 

asoi-ol.oc 

0m$4.00(] 

00 

7 

S3 

131 
07 

132 
. 150 

0.8 

8.0 

15.5 

7.9 

15.5 

17.8 

a 

1 

1 

8 

4 

5 
13 


3 

0 

21 

10 

18 

11 





* 


2 

0 

81 

12 

81 

17 

1 

8 

4 

8 

8 

12 

0. .... 

N) 

K) 

10 

1 

2 

11 

2 

10 

7 

8 

15 

0 

13 

17 

5 

2 

0 

7 

1 

7 

J 4 

16 

14 

1 

7 

12 

18 

18 

2 

14 

5 

10 

7 

4 

8 

4 

4 

7 

9 

a 

1 

3 

. 530 

tOl.8 























SALARY OF PRINCIPAL 

Uodcr C.000 



moi-o.ooo 

aui-M.OOO 

Otw M.000 

Not replying 

108 

238 

170 

47 

08 

81 

181 

200 

27.0 

308 

5.0 

7.4 

1.7 

115 

10 

14 

18 

1 

4 

8 

4 

14 

19 

20 
0 
8 
8 
7 

30 

18 

10 

0 

8 

a 

18 

20 

20 

15 

a 

0 

1 

20 

A 5 

39 
29 
8 
8 
• a 
8 

11 

10 

5 

4 

0 

1 

8 

11 

21 

10 

4 

0 

2 

10 

14 

10 

8 

4 

1 

11 

0 

21 

14 

2 

5 

4 

17 

S3 

41 

32 

\ 

7 

13 

7 

U 

16 

6 

5 

5 

‘ 9 

■Baplyint. 

Table 30. 

— Salary c 
* 

>/ academic and vocat 

UNDER 81,000 

0 

icnal teacheri combine 

i 

• 


Total 

P» 

cent 

by 

MI 

Par 

oeot 

of 

all 

• 

Ala- 

bama 

Flor- 

ida 

a«o^ 

fti 


Lool- 

Mit- 

els 

■IppI 

North 

0«T> 

Hn^ 

South 

Caro- 

ling 

Tao- 

nea* 

Tetm 


Fooqmq.... 

Total.... 

M 

888 

IE 3 
•7.8 

L4 

18 

18 

71 

9 

10 

8 

M 

• 4 
94 

8 

40 

4 

6 

n 

0 

89 

8 

10 

7 

89 

9 

iO 

442 

100 

17 

90 

19 

•0 

98 

^ 49 

4 

^ or 

80 

19 

40 

89 





FROM 11,000 TO $1,3^ 

V 




«■.< 

fflOOD.... 

JitoL... 

SM 

IMO 

Oil 

907 

19 

38.9 

17 

200 

IS 

170 

80 

208 

91 

178 

* 80 
229 

19 

104 

19 

920 

17 

a 

IM 

a 

an 

M 

;iO 

im 

100 

2L4 

231 

191 

3ii 

199 

.-I 

170 

*941 

m. 

f . 1 * 

179 

1 f A. 

404 ^ 

m 


' * - * 
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BBCONDABT BCHOOIB OF SOtrTHBBN ABSOCIATION 


1 


Table 39. — StHory’oJ aegdemic and vocationat leachvra combined — Continaeif^ 

FROM $1^1 TO tl.M * . ■ ' 1 : 



Total 

cent 

by 

aox 

cent 

of 

aU 

Al»> 

tNuna 

Flor 

kU 

0«or* 

Ha 

Ken- 

tnoky 

Loul- 

tiane 

Mil- 

sis- 

ilppl 

North 

Caro- 

Upa 

Sooth 

Cart>- 

lloa 

Tan- 

oaa- 

Taat 

1 

1 

,*1 

$ 

Womeo 

Total.... 

ns 

lasi 

aap 

Hao 

20.2 

20 

106 

fSt 

2Q1 

41 

lOB 

44 

188 

40 

201 

17 

128 

51 

272 

48 

144 

44 

110 

100 

043 

k ' 

la 


)00 

24.0 

126 

308 

140 

232 

260 

145 

323 

122 

174 

800 

Hi 


FROM »l,80t TO $1300 


Men 

' 808 

37.3 

214 

42 

07 

08 

70 

01 

33 

83 

52 

01 

213 


Wonnii.... 

1,505 

02 7 

10.0 

04 

224 

.1 2_ 

57 

121 

53 

45 

170 

20 

104 

460 

m 

Total 

2, M3 

100 

2a3 

130^ 

321 

120 

200 

114 

7B 

203 

' .78 

105 

063 

m 


FROM $1301 TO $2,000 • 




418 

47.0 

mo 

45 

22 

— ^ 

43 

58 

20 

7 

so 

24 

30 

OR 

u 

Women.... 

472 

83.(7 

50 

38 

43 

^ 34 

02 

-IS 

4 

32 1 

J 

40 

144 

u 

Total 

1 

800 

1 

100 

7.5 

83 

05 

77 

120 

8> 

Jl 

01 

25 

82 

242 

11 

li 

r 





From $ 2,001 to $ 2 .soo 

• 





Meo..t — 

m 

58.4 

W.3 

55 

43 

00 

86 

22 

14 

SO 

10 

02 

151 

II 

Women — 

471 

41.0 

t^0 

40 

21 

42 

30 

47 

3 

* 14 


44 

152 

n 

Total 

• ' 

UlM 

100 

ao 

05 

04 

132 

121 

00 

17 

44 

16 

100 








QVER $2,300 


% 





Men 

238 

78.0' 

0.2 

15 

12 

44 


48 

1 

2 

21 

17 

21 

21 * 

V 

Women 

75 

34.0 

aO 

4 

1 

18 


31 


1 

1 

10 

7 

1 

T 0 UI 4 ... 

31$ 

100 

2.0 

10 

13 

02 i 

1 

1 20 
1 . 

7^. 

2 

22 

18 

31 

n 

II 

• 

a 




NOT REPLYING 







• 

Men 

740 

03.0 

10.4 

m 

75 

"84 

73 

' 00 

72 

9 

56 

10 

73 

122 

8 

Wfyneo.... 

427 

30.4 

5.3 

34 

‘ 66 

08 

00 

• 18 

Z 

4 

10 

30 

71 

^ M 

Total 

1 . m 

100 

OiO 

100 

140 

131 

15tf 

00 

57 

50 

38 

112 

m 

M* 












- 
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Table 38 shows that scarcely one-half, 48.6 per cent, of all the schools 
replying have a definite, fixed salary schedule; that the median sdwy 
of the city superintendent is between $3,501 and $4,000. The inodo 
is $4,000 also. The median salary of the principal is between $2,000 
and $2,500 per year. Tho Ynode is also the same. 

A comparison of the salaries uf superintendents and principals shows 
that 41.2 per cent of the superintendents 'and only 16.7 per cent of 
principals get over $3,000 per year; about twice as many superintend* 
ents as principals 'geb between $3,501 and $4,000; add practically 
five times as many get over $4,000 per year. t 

For the salary of ineh teacheys the median is between $1,501 .ai^ 
and the mode the aame. For the women the medltt 
between $l|24t and $1,50Q. This, too, is the moda 


$1,800 per year, 

^annu4 ie 
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The median annual salarjr for the men- 'teaohers is $250 per year 
higber'than for women teachers. The won^n teachers bunch heaviest 
on the lower end of- the scale from $1,000 to $1,500; .while the men 
bunch on the upper end of the scale from $1,200 to $2,500 per year. 

The median salary for the group irrespective of sex is between 
11,251 and $1,500: Tho mode is the same. 

PART Vn. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

. « , « 

The association does not proscribe any single unit or course in the 
program of studies. It merely sets up work <u)nditions under which 
credits may.be earned. 

Table 54 shows the enrollment in courses offered by the accredited 
secondary schools of the association. 

" m * 

Table 40 . — Pupil enrollment in certain ccureee 


OoUfM . 


KfATBvyAnca: 

I. BeRiQDlDff AlR«bni 

b. AdvanoM Aiffobni. 

cv Flaoe Reoraelry 

i. Solid geometry 

i Trigonometry 

/, Rgv. or attvanced arlthoieUc, 
g General maibemaiica. 

Oraod total 

Enourr f 

a First year 

6. Second year 

c Third year 

i Foartb year 

Grand total.. •. 

vfoinoH LANouApaa: 

A. Latin— 

a. Beginning Latin J*.. 

b, Caesar 

.. e, Clcero.l*..., 

•AVIrgU.^ 

Grand tot^ 

B. ORElg— 

o. Pint year. 

b. Beoond year 

Grand total 

0. French— 

• a. Pint year 

6. Second year 

c. Third year .'I 

d. Fourth year 

^ Grand total 

D. SPANiaR— 

a. Pint yatr.^ 

6. Second year — 

c Third year 

d. Poorthyear 

Grand total 

1. OREIf Alf- 

' 3. Pint year /... 

b, Seoond year 

C. Third year 


ERIC 



Qnod total. 


Boya 

OlHa 

Tout 

Percent 
ol school 
enroll, 
menl 

•Per cant 
of total 
enroU- 
ment in 
depart* 
mant 

e^ex) 

27,323 

7A043 

2A7 , 

' 17.2 


37.292 

62,953 

18.7 ' 

280 

2A.3B7 

21,168 

47,465 

187 

281 

<l»006 

2,928 

IA633 

87 

81 

1,976 

704 

2,770 

.0 

1.8* 

A951 

• A 481 

U.432 

4.0 

^ 86 1 

1. m 

1.488 

A 671 

.0 

4 1.1 

. 1tM.m 

97.474 

2ta. 767 

71.9 

100 V 

3A5m" 

88.266 

73.850 

287 

81.1 

SI. 771 

35.000 

,6A870 

212 

’ 38.1 

25.319 

100,537 

54,856 

10.3 

381 

ra. .<M( 

23.480 

42.061 

14. R 

,17.7 

. 111.255 

130,383 

227,637 

82.9 

ICO 



* 


-% 

1A.594 

10,217 

34.011 

113 

44.o" 

1Z5S0 

1A972 

38,662 

las 

IA6 

3.SI3 

^ A 776 

9.2» 

82 

ILO 

1.963 

A4I9 

A382 

1.9 

89 

33.650 

44.484 

' 78.134 

27.2 

lOD- 

134 

' 7^ 

206 

.071 

719* 

51 

3S 

76 

.029 

27.1 

185 

96 

2B1 

.09 

100 

8.086 

12. 180 

20,266 

7.1 

581 

6.014 

A 661 

1A57S 

18 

27.7 

561 

L961 

1,813 

\6 

81 

66 

260 

215 

.11 


13.706 

92,262 

3A967 

111 

100 

is,aeo 

1A705 

3A966 

' 81 

17.2 

7,789 

A886 

' 1A618 

88 

181 

1,052 

1.323 

A 274 

.*3 

82 

158 

616 

274 

.12 

.8 

22,963 

2AO0O 

4A332 

11 

100 

• 319 

74 

an 

.006 

080 

ao 

82 

123 

.046 

27.8 

6 

17 


.01 

82 

\ 294 

141 

‘ m 

«I0 

' 100 
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Tabu 40 ,— nPuptl enroUmmU in certain eaiirMi^— Continued * 
6— ^ 


Oomn i 


Bocul iTUDm: / 

CooiiDirdA] or TooadooaJ dvtos.... 

A. Ancient bBtory..^ 

e. Modorn Eoropeui hiMiT 

A. Oenerml history 

r, UnlUd States nistory 

/. BofUih hlitonr 

t EcoooniksL. 

Bodohey 

4. Pmholo^^ 

i. Advanced dvloi 

L Probkine of dcoiocriqy 


Grand inCaL 


f' ppr^noempbr 

b. BioJocy 

c. Botany 

d. ZookCT 

JL Pbyski 

/. Cbnal^ 

#. General ackooe 


'Grand total. 


ComiiicuL woee; 

a. TypewilUnc 

t, Bborthand 

r. Bookkespint 

i, ConuDerolal arithmetic. . 

s. Commeroiai teofrapby. . 

/. Offloe prwU« 

f Commercial law 

I. Commcrtial en|in«erliig. 


Grand total. 


I^ahoal TaAnnwa: 
a. Ninth grade.*.. 

k. Tenth sade 

e. EJewth grade. 
d Tweith grade.. ^ 


Grand total. 


BontraoLD aetb: 

a. Ninth grade 

Tenth grade..... 
Eleventh grade.. 
Twelfth grade 


h. 

c 

d 


Grand toUL. 


AoBCULTumi; 

«. Ninth grade..... 

k. Tenth grade 

r, Slevanth grade..: 

d TwtlfUi grade. 


Grand totaL: 


O 

ERIC 


Uvoc: 

c. CbanM 

t. Orttaartn. 

e. Band. ...... ..a..... 

i. OtMClabr.r.I.I...! 

«. laMnutiaetal (li)d.). 


OnadtotaL. 


Aar 

a. NlntfL 

Ttntli mda 

A ElaTanUi inda. 
i. TwaUth mda.. 


Onad totiL>. 

' 7 




1.'- A: 




Boyi 

Girls 

Total 

4 

#Fsr cent 
of achool 
enroll* 
ment 

|p«r«M 

■ OlUMl 
Mroft- 
owatli 

lAiM 

ia 66 i 

31,081 

-u 

lU 

laLoao 

3A876 

44,696 

^.411 

lil 

lAWt 

191466 

U,49^ 

’"'13.5 

2 t 1 

A9Q0 

A 6 H 

6,601 

18 

11 

laan 

31,014 

¥K907 

114 

B.I 

A77e 

1,633 

7,699 

• 16 

11 

• *-252 

3; 303 

1353 

L3 

11 

630 

676 

1,008 

.4 

.1 

143 

169 

601 

.1 

.M 

. *t,Ul 

A670 

16,300. 

16 

7.1 

1.3«3. 

1,?14 

5,177^ 

1.1 

U 

87,819 

01,443 

181.382 

64 

100 


1)039 

’1800 

16* 

19 

14,807 

1A601 

318QB 

Ilk 

319 

873 

1,606 

1468 

48 

18 

661 

757 

1,208 

14 

kl 

10,318 

4,606 

11 014 

13 

110 

11,996 

9.900 

31,806 

7.7 

111 

30^664 

1A260 

61834 

116 

K7 

61,006 

S3, sap 

111717 

415 

100 

6,031 

17,261 

25 .V 5 

19 

4 911 

6,639 

11,806 

15.464 

5.4 

' 111 

7,914 

0,067 

11411 

5.8 

ILI 

8,348 

6,687 

13,005 

111 

114 

3,916 

- 

1«1 

14 

7.1 

630 

885 

im 

.4 

L9 

609 

423 

901 

.1 

L4 

3SS 

288 

546 

.3 

^ .7 

2 B, 6 M 

49.368 

71023 

37.3 

100 . 

6 . 8 S 6 


A«7J 

18 

47.1 

4.540 

or 

4.N1 

L 6 

ai 

3;3» 

16 

A9»0 

.8 

104 

648 

17. 

888 

.3 

17 

14.406 

r 143 

14. SIB 

5.1 

100 


17,960 

17 OQO 

01 

47.9 


11,747 

11 ’ 747 

li- 

8LI 

- 

A867 

1857 

lt 

111 


1,873 

1,873 

.6 

11 


^ 17,466 

67.466 

113 

100 

1,804 

114 

1 . 8 M 

.87 

408 

i. 8 er 

4 94 

1,888 

.58 

Oil 

617 

T7 

9H 

.13 

111 

374 

26 

397 

.11 

it 
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iftUhenuUies . — Next to Engliah more pupils are registered in matin 
emetics than any other subject# Practically three-fourths, 71.9 per 
. eent of all students are taldog* some kind of mjHhematica. Of the 
•71.9 per cent taking mathematics, 37.2 per c^t are in beginhing 
ilgebra and another 25.9 per cent are in advanced algebra. That is 
63.1 per cent, or practically^ two-thirds, of all mathematics registranta 
.ire in algebra. Plane geometry comes in for 23.3 per cent of the 
registrants, of nearly another fourth. If we put all students taking 



ilgebrf^ and geometry together, we have 86.4 per cent, or practicaUy 
Mven-eighths, of all mathematics registrants in these two subjects. 
The rest of the registrants are well distributed over solid geometry, 
trigonometry, advanced arithmetic, and general mathematics. 

' ‘ Although the ratio of girls to boys in high schools is 63 to 47, the 
bo 3 Ts outnumber the girls in practically every branch of mathematics. 

is especially true of the advanced phases of the subject. This 
vould indisate that the girls tend to quit mathematics as* soon ts 
tibey hav$ fulfilled usual graduation requirements in the course. - 

» 


. L. — 

eBcoNi>AikT ^o6Ld 6r eetrtaiQRN ABs6ciAtt6)^ • 

It IB obrious that the mathematics requirements do not hold for tbi 
upper reaches of the secondary school. 

EngHeh,.—Fmm the table it is seen that 83.0 per cent of the stu* 
dents take English. It is the one subject in the j>rogra)n of studies 
that comes most nearly being uniformly required of all pupils. It is 
erident here, however, that some pupils ure not pursuing it in ihor ' 
vrork. 

Laiin . — Only a little over one^-fourth, 27.2 per cent, of all pupib 
take Latin. Of these nearly one-half, 44.6 per cent, are first-yev 
students, and over one-third more, 36.5 per cent, are second-year 
students. This mcac^ that over four-fifths, 81.1 j^r cent, of all 
Latin students, are in the first two yftars. The other fifth are dU- 
tributod in the ratio of 2 to 1 among Cicero and YiigU. If graphed, 
the students would fonn.a go<^ pyramid. Here again it is obvious 
that registration ends when prescripdoo ceasee. This also indicsteer, 
perhaps, that many schools offer only two years of work in Latin. 

If there b a certain cumulative value that comes from a persistent 
study of a language, it is evident that very few derive this value 
from* the study of Latin. , 

Here the girls far outnumber the boys. The difference is much 
g^ter than the actual distribution of the two'sexea generally in the 
ochool. In the advanced years of Latin the ^1 b outnumber the 
boys nearly -two to one. 

Qreek . — Oreek b almost a negligible quantity in this table. Only 
281 students. in all the 844 schools are studying it. More than half 
of these, 58 per cent, are found in the State of. North Carolina. 
|jOuisian'a and' Alabama furnish most of the others. No Greek is 
taught in the States of Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Texas. Most of the pupils are first-year pupils, and all the rest in 
sophomores. There is no third or fourth year work offered. 

French . — It b seen at a glance that French b a girb* subject. 
Practically twice as many girls as boys take it.‘ * 

As was seen in Latin, most of the pupib taking it are in the first 
two years. In fact, 94 per cent are. Just a few take third-year 
work, and practicaUy none the fourth. The same query arises here 
SB in Latin, as to the cumulative value that may result from a con* 
tinuoua study of a foreign language. 

' ffponbA.— Spanish b more popular with the boys than b Frendi. 
While only 47 per cent of all the pupib are boys, 50 per cent of the , 
pupib taking Spanbh are boys. -Only 38.1 per cent of pupib 
taking Frbich are boys. 

Here 'as in Latin and French most of the pupib taking the subject 
are in the first two years. In fact, the dbtribution'of pupib through 
the four years b alnc^t identical for FreAch and Spanish. In Spanbl^ 
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theot AB in the other foreign languages, the question of the oumulatiFe 
value reeuiting from continuous study is pertinent. 

Oerman . — Only 438 pupils are taking German. ‘ .Those data would 
' probably indicato that German is slowly coming back into the pro- 
gram of studies. Like Latin, Greek, French, and Spaiush, most all 
of those who are talung the subject are in the first two years. 

By way of summary wo have noticed that in all five foreign lan- 
guages the practice seems to be to take two years of a study and then 
vdrop it; that 27.2 per cent of all the pupils take Latin, while a total 
of 28.5 per cent take all the other four languages combined; that 
#bout twice as many pupils take German as Greek; that about 25 
per cent more pupils take Spanish than French; that French ia more 
popular with the girls, and Spanish with the boys; that Greek is prao- 
ticaHy*gone from the program of studies; and that perhaps German 
is slowly coming back. 

Social studies . — No subject, perhaps, in the whole secondary school 
program of studiesohas undergone a more thorough reorganization 
than the so-callod “history course" of the old days. ’Time was, and' 
(hat not many years ago, when the standard history course-in practi- 
cally all. the secondary achoola of America was mefely a chronological 
study of historic^ facts. Ancient history ih freshman year, medievah 
ind modern in the sophomore, English in the junior, and 'United 
States history in the senior year, was the almost universal, procedure. 

, But ^j^he last decade or so, expecially since the World War, thjuw 
lias growing demand for functional training in the social studies. 
The. advocates of this movement say trjun the high-achool youth to 
participate in a modem social world' rather than master a fewdis- 
sociatAl, disconnected, and well-iiigh usdesa historical facta about the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, or, nomadic tribes of other' lands. Live, 
dynamic, functional social training is what ia needed, and not'cold^ 
storage l^torioal facts. 

That this demand has made itself felt is readily seen from the table - 
OD social dtudiee. 

In the first place, it is noticeable that ancient history has lost its 
“ancient prestige," and that a study of modem European history 
is on the increase.* As a corollary to the latte's! tuation, English 
liistoiy is giving way to a broader and fnore intelligent study of 
European nations as a whole.* In this way English history is placed 
m its proper setting. ^ 

Again, the social phases of history and'civica are rapidly comiiig into 
prominenoe, as is seen from the registrants iif community civics^ 
vocational guidance, economics, sociology, and problemein democracy* 
Taken together,, a total of 14.7 per cent of all the pupils are taking 
these CQUT 8 Q 9 . Of all the pupils taking some form of social training^ 
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2S.6 p^cent are n^ter^ in these courses. When we pnt with 
situation the fact that 27.® per cent of all the pupils are taking modat 
European history or Unite?KState8 history, it is easily seen the klst 
of social training for living in our American democracy is pnramoiuil 
in the minds of jthoee respon^ble for the higlhechool curriculum. 
than one-third of all those studying history are registered in the 
traditional phases of the subject, while over two-thiids are workiog 
in the social and civic phase of the subject. 'That the secondary 
echool -has responded to the slogan, **Tbo social studies must be thi 
coys of the high-«chool curricula,” is evidenced by the fact that W 
per cent of all the pupils are working in that held. 

\ Seience . — About two-fifths of all pupils are taking some kind of 
scifDoe. Over one-thinji; 34.7 per cent, of all those taking science aw 
iv^tered in general science; and another one-fourth,in biology. 'In’ 
other words, nearly two-thirds, 60.6 per cent, of all those taking sciencs 
are in the sciences organized on the* “life basis.” To ibis 60.6 per 
cent probably could be added 3.3 per cent embraced by botany and 
zoology. This leaves about one-third of those Ukiiig a scienw 
Itg^tered in thp ao-caHed “logically organized” sciences — phyaia 
and chemistry. Practically 60 per cent more pu^s^j^e chemistry 

than phyrics. . * • 

Since general science is almost universally a freshman study, and 
since 14.7 per cent of all pupils take jt, it is evident that it is r^idlj 
gaining a sure footing in the program of studies. 

Chmmrrvial work.— This phase of the wV>rk is rapi^y growing. 
Over one-four,th of all pupils are taking some phase nf it. Of tho« 
fjJring commercial work, practically one-third, 32.3 per cent, are in 
typewriting; 21.8' per cent, neatly another fourth, are in botokkeep- 
ing; nearly one-fifth, 19.8 pcj>chnt, are in shorthand; and 15.4 per cent 
are in commercial arithrijetic; ^That is, over seven-eighths, 88J 
per c^t, of all the commercial pupils are in these four departments. 
If to these fdur we add a fifth, commercial geography, with 7.5- pw 
cent, we will have'96.3 per cent of all the pupils taking some^^d of 
. commercial work. Ranked in the 'Order of imporiance as measuisd 
by the nuipber of pupils registered in them, we have the.foUowingi 
Typewriting, bookkeeping, shorthand, commercial arithmetic, ind 
oonunercial geography. A final 3,7 per cent are, scatter^ over 
priiet ice , commercial law, and commercial Engdl^h? Evidently tflbe 
subjects are not of much importance in the eyes .of the spoondaty* 
ach^ admimstrator. 

Oommeroial work is decidedly a giris^ suhje^. Nearly twice n | 
' many girls as boys are taking the work- » Over mree tiroes as many ■ 
girls as ^ys tsdte shorthand^ while mote boys thangiris take oomin»- ^ 
piallaw* j 
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Manwd traininij , — ^It b difficult’ for one to m&ke broad aasertiona 
or general statehienU about manual’ training.’ When we study ita 
checkered career of approximately 50 years in tlie sc^condary school of 
America and realize its present state of unrest and Uncertainty, wo 
scarcely know what the future holds for the subject. Only 5,1 per 
cent of all the pupils or 10.8 per cent of all the boys in .the acerwited 
secondary scliools of the association are taking any form of it. l^c- 
tically one-half of those taking it are in the first'year and another one- 
third fin the second. 'This leaves about one-fifth of the pupils pursuing ► 
it in the upper reaches of (he high school. Evidently it is a fr^hman 
study primarily of one year’s duration^’ Only infraction of 1 per cent 
elect it in the eleventh or twelfth grade. , . 

liomthold arts . — This subject has a much better hold on the girls 
than manual training hag on the hoys. Just one-fourth of all the 
girls take the work. This is two and one-half times as n\^y as boys 
that take manual training. Like manual (raining, the overwhelming 
number taking the subject is in the first year. For mai}ual training 
it is 47.2 per cent in the first year and 31,5 per cent in the second; 
in household arts it is 47.9 per cent in the first year and 31.4 per cent 
in the second. Both subjects are alike in claiming very few pupUa 
for (he third and fourth years* work. ^ 

AgriruUuns . — It is evident at first sight that agriculture plays a 
minor r61e in the work of the Southern Association Secondary &hoob. 
Nljssissip^i, the^ Southelm State with perhaps the best organized 
system of agricultural high schc^ols, has relatively few pupils taking 
the subject. Like the preceding vocational subjects discussed, the < 
great hulk of the pupils is in the first two years of the high school. 
Less than 1 per ce’nj, of the pupils are taking the work in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade. - . 

Mu 9 ie , — Of the musical activities, chorus is the moat popular, and 
» glee club comes next. Two- thirds of the students ^king any form of 
music are in these two activities, ftidividtial instruction in instru- 
’ mental music comes in for tliird place in popularity with orchestra 
in fourth and band fifth. Orchestra and bond arc boys* subjects, while 
gfee club and chorus are girls* subjects. I tls Encouraging to s^ how 
rapidly these two last-named activities are getting established^ tho 
high school. It indicates a wholesome tendency. That music in some 
form is on the increase in our high^hoola is) evidenced by the fwt 
that 17.7 per cent, or over one-sixth, of ail pupils prt taking it. 

Arf.— I^Iot quite one-sdVenth as many pupils '||dce art as music. 
Both subjects are decidedly giris* subjects; art is a^ltUe more so than 
music. It is evident that little attention is giyifqiiiUuB subject by the 
high-echool administration. 

1456“— 28 6 
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PART Vm:' CURRICULUM TENDENCIES 

In this division of the study an attempt is made to ascertain big 
central tendencies in the development of the program of studies in 
the secondary schools of the association. The problem is approached 
from three angles-<-namely, -the subjects added to or dropped from the 
program of studies in the last five years; the subjects offered to and 
taken by the postgraduate pupils in these secondary schools; and the 
developments along the line of the junior college occurring in conneo 
tion with the public secondary schools of the Southern Association. 

Tables 41 and 42 show what new subjects have been added and 
what old ones dropped in the last five years. ' 
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Table 41. — Number and kind of courntB added to curriculum in last Jive years 
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Table 41 . — Number and kind of coutBee added to curriculum in laei five yeare — Oon. 
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It is seen at a glance from Table 41 that there is a great variety and 
range among these offerings. In fact, they cover 72 different things, 
which range in number of schools offering them from 1 to 215, and 
in subject matter from ediphone to Greek. However, when studied 
closely, it is seen that many new subjects are added in modem Ian* 
guages, the social phases of history, commercial work, special phases 
of health and hygiene, and various phases of vocational work. ,* 
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Of these 10 subjects, 4 are vocational, 3 are sciences, 2 social sci* 
ences, and 1 a modern language — Spanish. • 

Table 42 showing the subjects dropped from the program*of studies 
in the last five years, is interesting. 
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Here the five subjects ranking first are English history, botanyi 
physical geography,, physiology, and zoology. English history hM 
given way to modem European history and a broader pfiase of 
study; botany and zoblogy have beeU replaced by biology; physics! 
geography by general science; and physiology as once taught is giving 
way to the study of the broader and more functional phases of health 
and hygiene. ^ 
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The next five subjects dropped, in order of importance, are com* 
merce, French, agriculture, Spanish, and mai\ual training. It is 
interesting to note that all of these except French are included in the 
10 subjects listed above as added in the last five years. 

Again the range is wide and the content varied. There are 51 
subjects mentioned, ranging from penmanship to trigonometry. 

POSTGRADUATE PUPILS 

Tables 43 to 45, inclusive, are presented to show to what extent 
pupils come back after graduation for special work; what work they 
take; and what special subjects are offered to induce them to return: 

Table 43. — Pottgraduate $ludenla 
NUMBER or POSTQRADUATE STUDENTS ENROLLED 
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ida 
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tucky 
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isiana 
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48 
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18 
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44 
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m 
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10 
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OO 

67 

81 

56 
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35 

47 
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81 
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25 
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84 
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50 

04 

1 
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• 
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• 
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23.1 

1 

3 

1 

28 

17 

12 

17 

10 

34 

0 
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48 

23 
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53 

53 

55 

73 
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33 

46 

30 
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67 

36 
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4 

5 

10 

13 

7 

4 

7 
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Table 44. — Special couraea offered aa an inducement to poatgraduate atudenU 
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2 
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Table 46. — Courtt* usually taken by poityraduaie pupils 
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6 
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1 
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5 

a 
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1 
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i 
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3 


2 

1 


•4 
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12 

— .j. 
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1 

2 


9 
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1 
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2 

.3 
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72 
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9 

s 

9 

« 
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5 

3 

g 

11 
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2 

.3 
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1 
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11 
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7.1 

4 

8 

11 

6 

4 

2 
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8 

1) 
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Table 43 shows there were only 1,429 postgraduate pupils in 
1926-27, or an average of 1.7 pupils to a school. A Careful study of 
. the blanks showed that one or two postgraduate pupils to a school 
was the usual thing. Table 43 shows that only 23.1 per cent of the 
principals encourage them to return, and Table 44. shows that very 
little inducements in the ^ay of now subjects are offered them to 
return. 

The great group of those who do return are girls who -go back 

priniarily for a special course in commercial training which evidently 

they failed to get while in high school. There is a goodly percentage, 

^however, who return for more advanced training in general education. 

The 10 subjects, in the order of their importance, which they take 

when they return are os follows*,. 

0 
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20 

11 
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* 

72 

ae 

VocetionaJ 


la 

1.4 

Mathemattoi... 


ed 

7.1 

Chemistry 



L4 

English 



4L7 

History 



Lf 
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8.4 

Teacher training 



LI 


From these figures it is readily seen that the postgraduate students 
can be divided into two general groups— namely, those taking speciBc* 
vocation^ training and those wanting to carry further their general 
education. Here is a strong argument for the junior college in con> 
necUon with the public high school when possible. 
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If we take the subjects that are offered as a special inducement (o 
postgraduates to return, we see they readily fall into two groups — 
viz, vocational and general. The 10 leading subjects offered, judged 
by their frequency of offering, are: ’ 


j 


Ten leading aubjeci* o^ered poatgradi^fUe etudenta 


» 

Number 

Per 

# 

Number 

Per 


of acbooU 

cent of 


'Of aoboola 

oeni ot 


offering 
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offbring 
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CommerdAl counes 

77 

ai 

Engllih 


LO 
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2.0 

Manual training 


1.0 
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L6 

Music,. 


L*0 

Homo economical 

13 

L4 < 

Agfimlture 

7 

a 

Taachor training 


4.1 

Art. ^ 


4 Q 
.0 

j * 


iy 




It is evident that the furtherance of general education* is a strong 
inducement in the minds of the principals to get pupils to come back 
for postgraduate work. ■’ , . 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 

« 

, ♦ 

In trying to see if there is a tendency to grow .a junior college on 
the public high school, the principal was asked if he had a junior 
college, if he was contemplating organizing ope*jn the next few years, 
and what courses now offered in his high school he considered above 
high-school level. Tables 46 and 47 give these facts: 


Table 40 . — Have you a junior college in eonneetion v/ith your city echooUf 



DO VOU CONTEMPLATE OROAN1ZINO ONE IN NEXT FEW YEARST 
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Taji.b Al.-^Subjtd* offered vhich prinetpaJs consider above high^ehool level 
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Table 46 shows that 47, or 5.6 per cent, of the city schools in the' 
South ha^e a junior college built on top*of their high school; and 
that 79 more cities^ or 9,4 per cent, contemplate organizing one in the/ 
next few years. This table shows that the junior-college movement 
is already well established in the South and ^^1 doubtless make much 
real h^dway there in the next few years according to these indications^ 
A study ’of Table 47, giving subjects the principals consider above 
high-school level, reveals an interesting situation. >ln the first place, 
no one subject, or .subjects, stands out above the rest; in Ahe second 
place, most of the subjects named are found to-day in the go&d, strong 
high schools; and in the tiurd place, the range of subjects is so wide 
and the nomenclature so indefinite in many'instances that it is evident 
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the principals are not very clear-cut jn their thinking on the subject. \ 
However, one can iind scattered through this table a number of sub- 
jects usually allocated to the junior-college curricula. ’At least one 
thing in this^hase of this study is evident, and that is that the 
modem high sbhool is surely breaking loose in, its curriculum from its 
ancient moorings of ancient history, Latin,* algebra, and formal 
English, and is heading rapidly out into the current of modem tliought 
and, training. What the port Mrill be no one can yet say. 

,, PART IX. BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMEKT 

I ' 

The standa^ covering this phase of the work reads: 

The iocatipc and connlnH^ion of the boUdings; the, lighting, heating, 
ventilation of thel rooma]~(he nature of the lavatories, corridors, water supply, 
school furniture, .apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall be such as to Insure 
hygienic conditions for both pupils and teachers. 

Table 48 shows the condition among the schools regarding 
standard. 

TaSle 48. — Condition of the school building 
IS IT THOROUOIILY SAFE AND nVOIENICT 
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-• IS IT AT PRESENT NOTA&LY OVERCROWDED? . • 
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It is evident from this table that the principals' feel that their 
buildings are thoroughly safe and hyjgienic and th^ they are hot 
• notably oveferowded. When, we realize how rapidly secondary *' 
education has developed in the South during the last twq> decades, * 
we wonder that not* more than 10.3 per cent of the buildings are over- 
crowded *in firing care of the great influx of pupils. 
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Tablb 49 - — Speeiat fMluri^ of the buUdingB 
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43 
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A study of Table 49 shows that the special rooms and appliances 
peculiar the architecture of the best modem secondary schools are 
becoming quite common in the Southern Association. For example, 
91.7 p^r cent have auditoriums; 30 per cent'have health clinic rooms;* 
90.h per cent have separate library txioins; 63!4 per cent have a lunch 
room; 27.2^t cent have an activities room; 94 per cent have a 
scout room^ 91 per cent have sanitary drinking fountains; 60.5 per 
TOnhhave a modem ventilating system; 92.8 per cent have electric 
lights; 77 per cent have adequate fire escapes; and 42.5 per cent 
have adjustable seats for pupils. Numerous other pleasing features 
could.be cited from the above table. Although the conditions are 
not ideal, they are, nevertheless, ve^ encouraging. Although much 
remains to be done, yet these facts indicate how well along the 
movement for modem school buildings is and what ^prm it is taking. 

. WIDER USE OP SCIfOOL PLANT ^ 

Much is heard these days about* ‘^making the school a Mcial 
center.” • Many advocates of this, movement feel the public school 
buildiig^ should be availabre for most of the community center 
activities. In this way, it is felt, a more wholesome and mutual 
understanding will arisq between the 'school and its patrons. To 
ascertain to what extent the school buildjRig is used by outside 
agencies, Table 50 is presei^d. 
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A study ot Table 50 shows that 48 different activities use the school 
building for their meeting The chief- ones are parent-teacher 

wsociations, ‘community affairs, clubs, lodges', and lyceums. The 
range of activittra covers numerous activities in the physical, mental, 
aesthetic, political, moral, ^d social world. Seemingly, all of them 
are legitimate actiirities and should encouraged. Most of them 
are closely related to the activities of the school and have a claim 
upon the use of its building. * ' . • 
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Tables' 51 and/52 give the data on maps. They show the types and 
kinds found in the school, the number of each, and how they are 
cared for or stored. 
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Tablb 62 . — How map» ore cored for 
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The oomniis8ion has never been able to aet a standard on maps. 
It is one of the numerous problems it now has' under solution. Table 
51 shows that, of the schools answering, the median number of 
physical maps per sbhool is between 3 and 6, the mode is the same; 
of the blackboard outline maps, the median number per school is 
under 3 and the mode /is between 3 and G; of the historical series 
maps, the median number per school is between 3 ^d 6, and the mode 
is also the same; and of the political series maps,* the median number 
per school is between 3 and 6 and the mode is under 3. In other 
words, the median number of maps of various kinds is' from 3 to 6 
to a schbdf. 

Tabic ^2 shows that the most common way of storing maps is in 
cases; 324 of the schools use cases, 104 schools just hang them in 
the rooms, 79 use cabinets, and 38 put them in storerooms. It is 
readily seen that there is no one way of storing; jpr caring for the 
maps in these association schools. 

* # 

UBRARY 

H 

The next series of seven tables is given to show the present status 
of the library. An effort was made to see if there is a libraiy rQom; 
if there b a' librarian ; if the library is card'indexed ; number of volumes 
in library; the annual appropriation for the upkeep of the library; 
and the number pf magazines subscribed for. These'facts are found 
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Table 54. — Library Qppropriaiior\$ — ma^azir\€n 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATION FOR LIBRARY 
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Pnu^tically seven -eighths of the schools, 87.2 per cent of theqft have 
their libraries in separate rooms; and practically three-founbs of j* 
them, or'73.5 per cent, have their libraries card inde.xed. This is 
fairly good,- considering the fact that the Southern Association high’ 
achoow^ not laige. Of course these deflciences, as a rule, occur in , ‘ 
the smaller secondary school. 

Not quite one-/ourth, 23.8 per cent, of the schools hav^ull-time 
librarians; but mere than one-half, 55.8 per cent, of 'the others have 
part-time librarians; that is, 79.6 per cent of the schools have either 
a part or a full time librarian. Here, again, probably the small higb 
school is the one that is short this service. ' 

I ^ ^ 

The standard for the library reads: 


' TIm* laboraU)r>' aod library facilitini aliall be adequate for tlie needs of inalnic- 
Uun in the couraos taught., * The library ahould have 500* volumes, exclusive of 
duplicates and Government publications. 

f Table 53 shows that 40 schools, or 4.7 per cent of them, are .under | 
the standard of 500 volumes and need the attention of flie a.ssociation. 

On the Ollier band, it is pleasing to note that 37.8 per cent of then\ 
have belwoen 500 and 1,000 volumes; that 27.6 per cent have between 
1,001 and 2,000 volumes; that 18.5 per cent have between 2,001 and ' 
5,000 volumes; and 4.8 per cent have over 5,000 volufnes. Appar- 
rntly, the quantity of books is adequate to meet the standard set by 
the association. — • • ' 

Table 54 shows that 22.6 per cent of the schools appropriate loss 
than $100 a year for the upkeep of the library, that 39.9* per cent 
appropriate between $101 aqd $300, that 13.6 per cent appropriate 
between $301 aqd $.500, and 9.3 per cent appropriate over $500 a year 
for the maintainance of 'their libraries.- It would seem that this is 
not sufficient allowance to keep these libraries on the best working . 
basis of efficiency. < • . * 

Table 54, giving data on magazines, is rather hopeful. A little 
more than one-half, 50.5 per cent, of the schools subscribe for from 
5 to 15 magazines k year; 12.4 per cent, from 16 to 25; and 9.2 per 
cent, over 25 a year. , The-discoi^raging thing is that 3.9 per cent of 
the schools subscribe/for none, and 15.3 per cent take less than 5 a 
year. 

In the North Central Association 31.6'pcr cent of'the schools have 
full-time librarians, while 55.6. per cent employ a part-time librarian. 
Th^e figures for the Southern Association are 23.8 percent and 55.8 
per cent, respectively. 
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. PART X.' ORGANI2SATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
* , , POUCIES 

Id showing the extent of certain forms of organisations within the 
schools, Table 55 has been prepared. To cover certain phases of 
organization and administration, the table has 17 subdivisio.ns in it 
.which are self-explanatory. • 


^ Table 65 . — Extent of certain forme of organization, admini3tratio.», and policies* 
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RECITATION? 


s 

Yea A. 

No 

Blank 

536 

274 

34 

63.5 

32.5 
4.0 

36 

18 

•5 

69 

14 

2 

55 

22 

5 

48 

42 

7 

81 

7 

1 

22 

21 

3 

44 

29 

3 

32 

17 

39 

29 

1 

68 

43 

15 

8 

t 

. . MODE OF INDICATING TERM MARES 

• 


• 

’I 



% 


Letters 

318 

37.7 

18 

21 

42 

60 

30 

J5 

30 

14 

21 

55 

23 

Flgurae.,. 1 ...: 

487 

57,7 

38 

58 

38 

38 

60 

28 

41 

36 

44 

71 

15 

Not reportlDf 

Z 

39 

4.6 

« 

3 

0 

2 

4 

8 

3 

5 



6 

1 


J ' 

DO YOU EMPLOY* A SYSTEM OF DONOR POINTS BASED ON QUALITY (NOT 

QUANTltY) OF WORK DOtjET 


^ » 







r 







Y« 

165 

19.8 

14 

15 

20 

23 

7 

5 

11 

5 

13 

H 

19 


563 

66.5 

40 

64 

50 

57 

70 

33 

53 

3? 

46 


81 

Not reporting .* 

... 

^17 

5 

6 

12 

17 

13 

9 

12 

i 

12 

16 

8 


NUMBER OP SCHOOiA RAVINO PAID PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 

'< * 


For boTi. ...... 

«« 

366 

43.4 

77 

50 

41' 

34 

29 

27 

27 

18 

14 

1 

w 

34 

27 

10 

51 

45 

4 

26 
31 
« $ 

For glru 

303 

■V 

23 

43 

30 

36 

15 

27 

i 

33 

g 

For boyi and girls 

83 

7 

10 

11 

15 « 

^3 











NUMBER OF SCHOOLS HAVINQ OBRTApi PAip OPnCERS 


” “ ~ t~ 

Bobool phyiloian ? 

113 

13, 4^ 

14 

3 

13 

13 

6 

a 

7 

7 

1< 

10 

17 

Bebool dentist 

40 


8 

3 

2 

4 

a 

1 

8 

2 

3 

^6 

7 

Scbool nurse 

199 

23.6. 

13 

18 

14 

23 

10 

7 

17 

10 

33 


» 

Athletic eoaob 

1 

734 

86.9 

66 

73 

71 

76 

74 

43 

61 

41 

61 

s136 

50 
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Tabli! 66. — BxUnt of certain formi' of omanitation, odmt'ViMtraU'oni omf polieiet — 

Continued^ 

NUMBER or CLAB8EB TAUQBT DAILY BY COACH 

4 


None 

1 

2 da&s« 

Masseei : 



^■iBcvses.-- 

5v«r 5 classes 

Noi reporting c 


_u 


S3 

18 

49 

117 

247 

191 

27 

32 


1 

♦A 

1. 

1 

1 

c 

t 

C 

Kentuck:^ 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

a 

o 

a 

U 

.c 

r 

o 

z 

1 

-§ 

U 

A 

1 

1 

1 

c 

> 

7.2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1. ® 

8 

1 

1 

2 

4 

13 

8 

4 

24 

. 1 

-3 

2 


1 

3 

3 

2 



1 

2 

8.7 

8 

8 

1 

*7 

4 

8 

8 

• « . « 

8 


3 

15.9 

4 

17 

8 ; 

! 10 

7 

9 

12 

10 

10 

22^ 

11 

33.7 

18 

»24 

23 

23 

27 

11 

23 

S 

20 

84 

10 

2fll 1 

21 

13 

Z7 

19 

33 

12 

12 

11 

9 

25 

9 

27 

3 

3 

a 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

A3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2 

a 

a 














'SUBJECTS TAUQHT BY JHE COACII 


Affriniltiire ..r, « 

32 

A8 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

.... 

«r 

1 

^ 1 

10 

8 

8 

Aiffnhrii - 

47 

8.8 

• 3 

4 

4 

0 

10 


8 

1 

2 

18 

1 


1 

.2 


I 


1 









1 

*2 








1 



^ 

29 

3 4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

8 

1 

i 

' 2 

4 

8 

2 


1 

.2 






1 






Chemistry. ....... ....... 

44 

8.2 

4 

2 

6 

7 

8 

1 

i 

*2 

3 

7 

4 

Civics 

28 

3.8 

3 

2 

2 

••• 

5 

3 

7 


2 

4 

.... 

PninmArrlal ........... 

32 

3.8 

a 

1 

1 

J 

0 

4 

4 

1 

4 

0 

i 

Pmniimlm . . ^ _ ... 

3 

.4 


.... 

.... 

.... 


1 



1 


1 

KnuliRh * .... 


29 

‘T 




“3' 



0 



2 

, i 

4 

VvnrriMcinffl _ ^ 

2 

.8 

1 






1 





F reticle .... 

11 

1.3 

3 


”2 




1 

2 

2 


1 

Fnllr HumHn# ....Trf - «-»- 

2 

.3 



1 

1 








riArkcmtnhv 

19 

23 



* 

2 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Oeometry t ^ -r ..... 

31 

3.7 

4 

1 

1 

4 

11 


1 

1 

1 

8 

2 


1 

*2 







1 




. 4 .. 

11 islory...... . . ........ j. ...... 

132 

18.8 

8 

18 

17 

17 

13 

8 

8 

8 

9 

24 

10 

UfiriAviA 

3 

.4 




2" 







1 

Latin ♦- 

Mnniicil tmininv . .. ..a........ 

11 

28 

1.3 

3.3 

‘T 

i 

8 

1 

1 

.... 

3 

3 

1* 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

3 

i' 

1 

M>4theTnariGs - .... 

187 

19.9 

0 

13 

23 

13 

39 

12 

14 

12^ 

2 

32 

“H 

K4 jMthttnlieAl Hrowlflff m . . .. 

3 

.4 




1 





1 

1 


AlflRlft 

2 

.8 


1 


1 








Phvifrad Mliumllon .... 

78 

&9 

-y 

10 

"1* 

8 

1 

‘4 

8 

a 

8 

10 

7 

1‘hyslfiR ^ ^ ^ ..................... 

ao 

13 

4 

4 

3 

9 

4 

3 

*1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

DVi traf#wv*iA r\te V 

2 

.8 

1 









1 


PhvKiAirwrv _ ... 

8 

.9 



1 



1 

..... 

1 

a 

“2 


1 

.2 




1 








fteianoH »>...« 

177 

20.9 

17 

18 

18 

10 

29 

13 

16 

11 

18 

20 

‘8 

Annl<il/wru 

1 

.2 


1 










Rnfinidh . 

12 

1.4 


1 

1 


•2 




1 

0 

1 

Qniilllnif ^ ... 

<3 

.4 






2 





•1 

Biory tAllloff ^ ^ ^ -• 

IrAitilnif 

1 

3 

^2 




1 

• 







.4 


1 




1 

1 

• 





1 

1 

^ .2 


* 






r 


\//feA A f In VI A 1 

3 

. <3 

1 



1 








VwAlInriAl Miiir^tlon L 

1 

.2 

.... 









Vocational guidance .-i - 

7yv\l/wnr 

1 

1 

. .2 
,2 


1 

« 












1 










. 






m — 


a. 




J 


DO YOU ^AVOR A flO-MlNOTE CLaBB PER 10D7 * ; 


fc::::::; 

Noi replying. 


138 

81.8 

16 

88 

39 

38 

78' 

17 

86 

29 

2f 

72 

389 

417 

42 

22 

39 

*68 

11 

20 

33 

13 

44 

83 

40 

17 

2 

8 

4 

3 


3 

7 

2 

4 

7 


82 

38 

2 


\ ; f 

'• 19 IT YOUR POLICY ALJUVS TO GIVE AN INEXPERIENCED BEOINmNG TEACHER 
FEWER CLAB8B8 Td*WEAOH PER DAY iTHAN YOU DO AN EXPERIENCED 
TEACHEKT 


XT. 


m A A 











f — 



416 

49.2 

29 

88 

41 


43 

20 


16 

30 

64 

300 

36.8 

24 

10 

27 

s 

40 

19- 


26 

21 

61 

129 

lit 

0 


44 

18 

0 

10^ 


"8 

10 

14 














* 1466”— 28-^— e 





ye V 
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Table 66. — B^fnt of urtain formt ^ oraanitation, adminutration, and policioo-^ 

Continued 

DO you nAV£ the same salary schedule for elementary teachers Ai 
FOR HIQH-SCHOOL TEACHERS. PROVIDED QUALiMtIONS ARE EQUAU 


* 4^. 

3 

O 

h 

=3 

O 

a 

8 

2 

Alabama - 

3 

U, 

o 

a 

£ 

1 

s 

g 

1. 

s 

s 

a 

o 

a 

u 

JS 

z 

1 

1 

u 

5 

A 

1 

■| 

j 

Y«9 *... 

*l7i 

ao.6 

8 

17 

12 

10 

16 

0 

42 

0 

12 

22 

U 

No 

612 

oa? 

34 

68 

60 

60 

83 

20 

16 

37 

S3 

04 

31 

Blank 

168 

1A7 

>7, 


11 

22 

11 

It 

10 

3 

34 

10 

13 


NEW REQCIREM£NtS FOR TEACHERS 


BpedAlltatlon In subjectj Uizght and pny 

fanloniil traiolQg 

Preparation to conduct loiiic exiniKnirricu- 

lax Activity 

Degree from standard ooUege 

Courm In education 

Bute requireinents 

‘Bummer study 

Two or three years’ Opliege work 

State oertlhcatee 

Association requireautpta 

Previous txperlBDoe 

Extenaion claaaee 

Travel 

Physical examioatloo 

Readlog clasaea 

Inoreosed number holding degree....^..... 
Special oouiees In hygiene and phyiioal 

education 

Ability to supervise training of student 
teachers 


41 

4.8 

6 

4 

6 

2 

1 

I 

8, 

4 

8 

6 

1 1 

1 

; .2 




1 







1 

302 

36.8 

8 

37 

23 

36 

41 

14 

16 

12 

33 

63 

21 

30 

A 1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 


3 


2 

3 

4 

15 

1.6 

J 

3 


1 

4 

. . . . 

4 

I 



] 

70 

a3 

4 

3 

12“ 

10 

3 

i6“ 

4 

6 

6 

8 

1 

3 

.4 

1 






i 


1 

2 

18 

. 

• 1.6 






8 


7 j 

1 > 

13 

1 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1 

'T 

1 

1 ' 

76 

ao. 

3 

11 

4 

7 



3 

6 

2 

8 

-”l 

1 * 

4 

.6 

2 



1 

1 





• 

3 

^4 


2 



1 




1 

.... 

1 

.2 





- 

f 




, 


14 

2 

1.6 
• 3 

— - 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

I 1 

2 

4 

.6 










1 

4 





. 









1 

.2 


• 









1 









T 

1 1 


DO YOU HAVE A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION? 


No.... 

Blank. 


tS6 

67.6 

42 

60 

46. 

O 

40 

40 

30 

41 

20 

b4 

100 

20 

317 

37,6 

17 

33 

38 


38 

13 

30 

21 

20 

28 

83 

41 

AO 

— 

2 

6 


3 

3 

♦a 

2 

6 

4 

7 


BOW LONG HAS IT BEEN ORGANIZED? 


Before 1916 : 

• 

38 

7.8 

3 

1 

. 1 

4 

3 

8 

1 

1 

.... 

3 

17 

2 

Between lOlA'IOOO. 

130 

2A7 

6 

16 

10 

10 

ir 

6 

11 


14 

V 

1 

Slnw UKtl : i. 

267 

D6.0 

29 

32 

27 

30 

30 

14 

24 

20 

16 

A 

10 

Not repofllog 

61 

ia6 

4 

2 

7 

6 

6 

7 

6 

2 

J 

.'•1 

2 


ARE ATTENDANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP RECORDS ACCURATELY KEPT AND FOLLY 
• . w P»?8ERVED7 


Yea. 

No.. 


P 

JRt/lSH F 


844 

0 

100.0 

*0 

69 j 

1 ^ 

82 

07 

80 

46 

76 

40 ‘ 

89 

132" 













00 


COULD YOU FVnmBU FROM THE RECORDS IN YOUR OFFICE ALL STUDENTS WITH 




No 

Noi replying. 


S34 

I 

0 


06.8 

.6 

.7 


I 


82 

06 

87 

46 

76 

40, 

60 

.... 

2 

2 










131 

1 


FROM WHAT YEAR COULD YOU FURNISH THESE DATA? 

±. 


Balore 1000 

1900-1010 

1011-1010 :.,.w 

tOUhlOOD..*^ 

1961— lOOa* a 

Not mplylng 


89 

16 

1 

1 

6 

0 

8 

1 

■ 

2 

4 

7 

6 

180 

21.3 

11 

10 

11 

30 

la 

7 



17 

88 

19 

190 

2A8 

U 

16 

29 

16 

29 

10 

23 

^9 

18 

28 

18 

909 

31.8 

19 

29 

26 

24 

25 

16 

23 

TO 

26 

44 

11 

US. 

18.(1 

9 


6 

8 

14 

7 

9 

7 

4 

19 

6 

66* 

6.6* 

'6 

J 

6 

9 

, 1 

6 

6 

7 

1 

8 

€ 

•4 
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' It IB seen that 87.4 per cent of the schools encourage pupUs to take 
more than four studies. This is ftO.6 per cent for the North Central 
Association. , • 

If nearly two-thirds of the schools, 63.5 j»er cent of 'them, employ 
some form of supervised study, it shows clearly the movement is 
making very rapid progress and is fast approaching a status of gen- 
eral practice. This ^ure is 60.7 per cent for the North Central Asso- 
ciation. One wonders if there is as much really directed study carried 
on as is indicated', or if this really means in many cases the time- 
honored “sup>ervised study hall.” 

It is interesting to note, that 57.7 per cent of the schools use figures 
in recording term marks and that 37.7 per cent use letters. 

The practice of using a system of hoTior points has made hut little 
headway, as only 19.8 per cent of the schools so far use it. 

The pbsition of paid physical director is well established. Prac- 
tically nine-tenths of the schools have such a person. 

The facta that 13.4 per cent of the schools have a school physician, 

- 4.7 per cent have a school dentist, and 23,.6 per cent have a school, 
nurse indicate that the health phase of education k high school is 
receiving considerable attention. ' Since the whole movement is yet 
in its infancy them figures are encouraging. As stated above, the 
position of coach or physical director, frequently the same person, is 
' established in the faculties of the secondary schools. The table shows 
that '86.9 per cent of all the schools hawe an athletic coach. 

Of the 734 coaches, only 53 do not do some teaching. This is a 
wholesome ai^ation, as it indicates that the coach is an integral part 
of the school and not some so-callea ” business man” who comes up 
for coaching after school hours. The arrangement frequently cause® 
trouble and in some quarters there is a strong feeling 'that. one stand- 
ard of the 'association should be that the athletic conch must be a 
regular member of the school faculty. Th^ table* shows thdt 79.4 
per cent of all the coaches teach three or more classes per day; and 
9.1 f>er cent teach one or two classes per day. This b a very satis- 
factory Condition. Doubtless a goodly number ^f those 53 who do 
no teaching are regular faculty members who are otherwise engaged 
in r^ular school duties. ' ^ . 

The subjects a coach teaches are>vari^. By combining the relatea 
subjects' imder some general heading we ^ave 35.7 per cent teaching 
science in addition to coaching, 29.1 per cmt teach matheraatica, 
^19.1 per cenl teach the spcial sciences, '4.1 per cent teach a foreign 
’ language, and 3.7 per cent teach EngUsh. The moat conunoo combina- 
tion with coaching b teaching scionm. This, in some ways, is the 
* worst possible combination, due to the fa^b that th^ science teacher * 
has double laboratory periods -which eonsume much time fof teaching 
and keeping cleaned up. 


1 
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A' tittle over one-half of the principala, 51.6 per cent of them, favor 
A 60-minute class period. This substantiates the statement above 
where 63.5 per cent of them say they use some fohn of supervised 
Btujdy. The two conditions usually go together. 

. It is interesting to note that approxima^ly one-half of the princi- 
pals, 49.2 per cent of them, give the new inexperienced teacher fewer 
classes to teach. This should jJlow for quicker and better adaptation 
on the part of the teacher and better instruction for the children. 

-There is in many,places,^-day a strong demand that the salary 
schedule be based on training, e.vperience, and succesafulperformBnce, 
instead of on the old idea of sex and grade taught. In other words, 
the advocates of thiS principle say that if, for example, a teacher 
holds a college degree, has had certain successful years of 'experience, 
and is rated superior by her supervisor, she should get the m'aj^mum 
salary, no matter whether she teaches the first or the tw-elfth grade 
work. That this movement is making some headway is evidenced by 
the fact that in 174 schools, or ^.7 “per cent of them, there is in prac- 
tice such a salary schedule to-day. * ‘ ^ 

That thbyequirements of teachers are growi^ more rigid is'iJia- 
denced by.the ftet that 4.8 per cent of the. principals require subject- 
matter specialization in addition to some profpssipnal training, that 
8.3 T>er cent are requiring summer study, thatj^S.fe'iper cent demand 
previous teaching experience, and that 35.8 per cent 'demand' collie 
d^reee. This is one of the most hopOful phases' of secondary educa- 
tions seen to-day. . . . , 

That the parent-teachers’ association is rather new and yet unde- 
veloped is seen from this table. Only 57.5 per cent of the schools 
have such an organization and 55 per bent of these have been organ- 
ized within the last five years. > Much work here remains to be done. 

Only 10 schools 'do not have satisfactory attendimee'and ,|cholar- 
dhip records, Of .course, this is one of the raquirements of the' associa- 
tion. Only 4.6 pe nem t of the*dbhools have any records previous to 
1900, 21,3 per cehtoi the balance start betyveen 1900 and .1910, 23.2 
per cent start between 1911 and 191'5, 31.3 per c.ent start between 
1916 and 1920, and 13 per cent can not go back of 1921. When we 
jeecall that the southern high school is a- new development and that it 
got under tvay fairly well in jDost'of the Southern Sta.tes between 1900 
and itflO, this situation is abouV what one would expect regarding 
records' and reports. Apparently ,Hhis is not so much a fault of the 
.principal in his administrative duties as ^ is a register of the newness * 
of the BOutbom high school. 
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Table 56 shows certain facts about the^organization and adminis* 
tration of the extracurricular activities of the qphools. The table 
contains eight aivisions. * . • • 

A 

Table 5%.‘— Certain phases of extracurricular actieities 



Kiimhor of scliooLi that are members of the 

NelionaJ Honor SbcJety 

Number of schools that are mambm of 
. some other honor society 



f 








* 


- 

ag 

4.0 

10 

2, 

1 

4 

I 

.... 

10 

.i... 

a 

8 

15 

1.8 

a 

2 

*3 

1 

1. 

% • 

1 

1 





'DO ANY 0 ¥ YOUh PUPIL6 BELONQ^TO^ECRET 80CIETIE8T 


Y« 

No 

Not reportlnR. 


41 

4.F 

1 

2 

7 

5 

4 

2 

e 

2 


11 

2 

785 

03.1 

50 

82 

74 

00 

86 

42 

70 

48 

60 

129 

. 18 

2.1 


1 

* 

2 

— 

2 

4 

1 ‘ 

2 


e. 

9 

SB 

i 


eTo you pdblibh^a school paper? 


Y» 

No 

Not reporting. 


40t 

54.7 

25 

44 

43 

55 

35 

V 

45 

27 

40 

* 85 

302 

42.8 

33 

89 

37 

40 

51 

22 

20 

22 

.29 

45 

21 

10 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3l 

5 



2 


41 

18 

I 


DEAN OF OIRL8 


Number of schpiflshaTlng a dean of girls... 
Number'of cMms teaching no periods 
Niiinber teaching 1 period... 

Number teaching 2 peilods.. 

Number teaching 3 periods.. 

Number teaching 4 periods. . 

Number teaching 8 periods. . 

Number teaching 8 periods. . 

Number paid an axtra salary 
Number paid no eifra 


. ! 



4 





r 


s 








r 

224 

20.5 

12 

81 

17 

33 

10 

A 

24 

11 

24 

42 

la I 

47 

22.0 



2 

8 


2 

e 

1 

11 

15 

1 

3 

1.0 




1 



1 

A4# 

1 

m 

20 

9.0 

8 

5 

1 

2. 

1 


4 



3 

.... 

28 

12.5 

2 

10 

1 

2 


"' 2 ' 

’ 2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

52 

23.2 

1 

10 

7 

0 

a 

1 

0 

5' 

8 

0 

8 A 

04 

28.5 

4 

0 

0 

11 

5 

A 

.5 

8 

5 

11 

• 8 ► 

10 

4.4 

2 



a 



1 



3 

1 

81 

80.1 

6 

11 


9 

..p 


11 

4 

8 

12 

8 

143 

oa.9 

0 

20 


24 

9 

T 

18 

7 

to 

30 

, 4 
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Tali 66 . — Certain phaaee of extmcurricxUgr aetipitiee — Contioued 




ATHLETIC ORGANIZATIONS 


V’ 
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Nearijr one-half of all the secondary schools, 45.2 per^nt of them,* 
havo'some dshiute form 6f pupil partieipation'iB schpol control.. The 
mpyemont seei^s to be best developod in Fforida,' where'64,7*^r.ceo 
of »6chools~hiav^^e woyk> "MM^o^ppi .pMins ^ have 
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on it« where only 14 schools, or 30 per cent, have such a Torm ‘of 
scUvity. o 

Again, it is encouraging to see that 55 per cent of the schools have ^ « 
some form. of- tcacher-pnpiJ councils which play a pari in the control 
of the school. This problem and the one above are clotty related of 
course. Florida is again the leading State in this matter. She haa 
77.6 per cent of her schools with this activity. 

The National Honor Society 6as few members among the southern 
schools — only .39. This is due primarily to the fact that the organi- . 
zatinn is yet rather new and confined mostly to|a few of the States 'of 
the Middle West. Only 15 schools belong to any othef honor society. ‘ 

Table 56 shows that 48% principals have to contend with secret 
societies in their secondary schools. Of cburse, 4.8 per'cent is not an 
alarmin^f number of schools, yet it is serious and is sufliciently impor> 
tant to warrant careful scrutiny. 

. Perhaps there is no extracurricular activity more in popular favor 
than the high-school paper; 54!7 per cent of the schools publish, one. 

The wnriter venturo.s the statement that the balance would finance the 
matter, if they could. “ . , . 

. One of the newer phases of secondary -school 'developnilmt-io-the r 

■ "dean of girls,", as she is usually called. ' Table 56 shows that 234'-^ 

..‘m limds, ur 26.5 pcit ocnt of them, hav^ such a school official. Thm 
' .shows that the movement is Asking very rapid headway in the SoalbE 
The table shows still further that 22 pericent of these 22i‘Vlean5 of. 
girls do no t^achin^ and that the.othcr 78 p(4 cent teach all the way 
|-froni one class per day to a full load. In the opinion of many educators, 
this is a wise principle 'of administration. Since the work of the dean 
of girls is not yet thoroughly established in th6,.mind8 of the general 
public, it ns perhaps wise that at first sfie teach part of the time. Ad 
hef duties grow and her influenco s^ads, perhaps it will bendvisabie 
eventually to retieve hePof her teaching duties. . ^ 

That the position calls for* a special 8ervic.e aifd denfands *a|mj^ial 
type of talent in the mind'of the principal is shoivn by^|^^|^Pl^at^ '' 
36.1 per cent of the schools pay an extra salkry to thi& pereOT^* , 

A sludiF of Tabfe 56 shows that the major sportB*of foptball wd* 
baseb^ a^wpil iptronched in the programs of the secondaiy whoola . . 
of the aiasocration. Tf^k is also one of the*strQng pbysjoal activities. . * 
Since 48.2. per cent of the schools have^bqyB^ tennis teams, and 40^ 
l>er.c«nt*have girls' tennis teams, this activity also id becoming quite • • 
popular. When we turn from the physical actfviUes to those having 
‘to do- wiUi the development of.the ‘Utera?y* and lestbetic phaaos,Qf tbw 
school, we^find also a promising situation.' It is evident froth a. study . r; . 
'of*'^e/tahle that tho..acbool band,' school orchestrsT, and.scHool glee > 

, ^ub ^e recoivtog increased atton tiolqi. /.The boys se^^to lead in the; ^ 
band and .oiybeatra y/lmi the girls'’Breip Uin lead ' 
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glee clube. When one considers the age of the southern high school- 
.end the Bnancial handicaps under which it has workedi it is encourag* 
ing to know that as roan; schools have these activities as the table 
shows. 

Debating is also a popular activity among the schools; dO per cent 
of them have boys’ debating teams, ^6,7 per cent have girls' debating 
teams, and 27.2 per cent have mixed debating teams. This shows a 
very good situation. 

Scouting is also getting a hold, as is evidenced by the fact that" 14.9 
per dent of the schools havfi boy scout troops end 10.4 per cent have 
ghl scout troops. ^ ♦ 

The Hi-Y movement is one of the newer activities of the secondary 
school. That it is getting a good foothold in the Southern Associa- 
tionla evidenced by the fact that 32 per cent of the schools have Hi-Y 
teams for boys, while 16.5 per cent have Hi-Y teams for girls.- 
Ono of the mooted questions in secondary^school administration^ 
to-day is the advisability of ha ving^military .training at that age 
level. It is interesting to note here that 72 schools, or S.^^or cent of 
all of them, havti some form of military training. When we stop to 
jealize that there are 133 preparatory schools in the Southern Associa- 
tion and Jhat a goodly number of these are military in their nature, 
we realize that military training, so called, in the *public high schobl, . 
is rather a ncghgible quantity. 

Another imsett|<>d problem ^ the Geld of the extracurricular activi- 
ti^ in the administration of the modem' high school is whether or not 
credit toward graduation shall be given (or certain student activiti^ 
that are noncurricular in natur^. Table 56 shows the present status 
of this problem in the Southern Associaition secondary school. It is 
evident at first glance at the table that the practice is varied. At 
least one school is allowing credit for graduation on all of these 21 
activities enumerated.. Six of them, however, stand otH from all the' 
rest; 21.8 per cent give credit for orchestra and glee club; 13.7 per 
cent for debating; 1 1>7 per cent for literary society work; 10,3 per cent 
.for wdrk on high-schod paper; 10.1 per cent on athletics; and 7.9 per 
cent for stMent club work. ‘ The Qther three activities which racrive 
minor attention in this respect ar^bysic&l education,- girl reseda, 
w and dramatics. ^ — f 

By way of summary it may4>e said that the secondaiy school of 
' the J^uthem Association has developed certain studenf activities to 
date to a rather satisfactory stage. The high-school newspaper, 
orc|||retra and glee club work, debating; the major sports of football, 
bae^all, trock|| and' tennis; Hi-Y, scoutin^i and pupil particiffli^ioo in 
school control we pwts of the organization of practically, all of the 
strong secondary schools. Other phaseaof the extraconioular aotivi^ 

program, too numerous to mention here, are receiving attenlioi, 

• • • • • . ■ . * ' 
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and only the future <;an telF what the development in those Unra will 
be, since the whole extracurricular activities movement in the second- 
aiy school is yet in it» infancy. 

PART XI. SUMMARY 

• u 

GtnfT(d informatim . — ^The Assoointion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States was organized in 1895. • The first list 
of accredited secondary schools wea published at the second meeting 
of the association in 1896. The list was composed of 2 public and 11 
private schools. The growth of the association since the beginning 
has been slow and steady. The list of accredited secondary schools" 
for the year 1926-27 is made up of 844 schools, 711 of which are 
public and 133 are private. ' , ' 

• 'Size oj scfiools . — The 711 public schaols constitute 84.2 per cent* 
of all ihe secondary schools. They employ 86,9 per cent of all the 
teachers and enroll 93.3 per cent of all the pupils. 

The typical Southern Association secondaiy school is not large; 

17.9 per cent enroll under 100 students, 36.7 per cent enroll between 
160 and 199,' 31J5 jper cent enroll between 200 and 499, and 13.9 per 
cent enroll over 500. Practically fouz^Uihes as many schools enroll 
under 100 pupils as enroll over 1,000. '* 

Of the 844 secondary schools, 488, or 53.1 per cent, are built on a, 
aevon-^ade elementary Schbol; and 396, or 46.9 per cent, are built ^ 

on an right-grade elementary school. 

- The largest school in the Southern Assoc^tion enrolls 2,821' pupils, 
and the smallest enrolls 20 pupils. There are 1 1 ,807 feachers working 
•jp these secondary schools, 1 0,260 of whom teach in the public schools 
and 1,547 in the private." The average number of pupils per school 
.'in the Southern Association is 371 for the public school and' 143 for 
the private. The average number of teachers per public school is 
14.4, -while the average number per private school is 11.6. 

Len^f^qf term , — There are 61 schools that run less than 175 days, 
and 65 schools that run over 180 days. The minimum number- of 
days a school may run to meet the nine niohths’ term requiremeht is 
ITS'days, 'during which time the school must be in session. " 
Practically one-]ialf of the schools, 43.6 per cent of them, have a 
seven-period school day; about one-fourth run fewer than seven 
periods; and about one-fourth more than seven i^riods. . . ' 

Length of dose period , — Considerably over one-h'aJf of oU the schools, 

6|.8 per cent of them, have a class period of from 41 to 46 minutea 
in length; 7.6 per cent have a period from 46 to 50 minutes in length;* 

2 ppr pent from 51 to 65 minutes in length; 16.6 pet* <^t fraim 56 to 
60 minutes in leogttf)r»while 0.4 per cent have penods over, one . 
hour in length and 1616 pefxsent have periods only 40-minutes in‘ ' 
length. 
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Number of unite required /or jTm^fuaiion, ^Practically Yev«n-<eighU)t, | 
86.9 per cent, of alL the^ schools require 16 units for graduation; 10.6 
per cunt .require more "than 16 units; and 2.6 per cent require lev 
than 16 units. 


ABSOCtAn^Vk 



Oradea in high school . — The most common grade combination of 
the Southern Association secondary school is 8,' 9, 10, 11. There are 
48.6 per cent of all the schools'on this basis of organization. The 
next most common type is composed of grades 9; 10, 11, 12; 31.6 ’ 
per cent of the schools are pn this basts of organization. Several other ' 
types'of organizations are found, chiel^ of which are grades 10, 11, 12, 
or grades 7 to 12. >.Qonaequently, the fouryyear secondary sclKwris 
still the typicat secondary school of the Southern Association. The 
junior high sch<^l organization has as yet made but progrras. 

Pupil /enrollment . — There arc 283,127 pupils enrolled in U15 accred- 
ited secondary schools of the association, 47.1 per cent of wliom are 
boys fmd 52.9 per cent are girls, ^ Of the 21,483 graduates that entered 
college, 51.2 per cent were boys and 45.9 per cont were girls, evidenc- 
ing the fact that a largcY percentage of boys than girls go to college. 
The percenti^ of high-school graduates entering college ranges frbm 
39.1 per cent in Louisiana to 67.9 per cent in Squth Carolina. The 
average for the association is 48.2 per cent. - In the North Central 
Association the range is from 23 per cent in Montana to 49 per cent 
in .^’Kansas and Oklahoma, • with an average of ^7,9 per cefnt for the 
entpe- assoemlion, , 

Pupil Umd ^ — There arc 15.8 per cent of the pupils carrying five or 
more studies. Of these students, 17./ per cent rank lower tlian the 
upper 25 per cent of their class. Only 2.6 per cent of all students 
carrying over four units failed in One^of their courses the preceding 
semester. 

Supervision oj instruction '. — Considerable time' off from teaching is ' 
pven the superintendent an^ principal. However, a careful study 
of the tables in Part V shows ^at very little time is devoted to the 
actual Buyyervision of classroom instruction by superintendent, prin- 
cipal, or department heads. : « 

Teachers . — Of all the 11,807 teachers, 0,923 are academic and 1,884 
are vocational — that is, 84 J>er cent of ^ the teachers are 
and 16 per cent are vocational. Again, 67.7 per cent of all the teachers • 
are women and 32,3 per cent are men. pC the men teachers, 83,5 per 
cent are academic and 16.5 per cent are vocational. Of all the 
vocational teachers, however, 66.5 per cent are w^pmen, ^d 36.6 per 
cent are men; and of the academic teaches, 67.7 per cent are women 
'and 32.3 per cent are' men. ^ , 

• l^aotically one-fourth of all the teaches are new each year. 'This 
meimB that every five'yeas the faculties in the Bohools are new. Tjie 
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range in turnover of teachers is from 18 per cent in Georgia, Kentucky, 
and Virpnia to 36^er cent in Florida. 

In comparing thoWaining of academic and vocational teachers, ,^e 
find that 01.6 pfer ccnt'of-«ll the academic teachers hold a bachelor's 
dt^^ree or better, while only 62.6 per cent of all the vocational teaph- 
ers hold a b^helor’s degree or more. From the standpoint of pro- 
fessional training, 80.6 per cent of all the academic teachers have bad 
12 or more semester hours in education, while only 09 per cent of all 
the vocational teachers have had 12or moresem^ter hours in educa- 
tion. Between four and five times as many academic teachers hold 
a master's degree as vocational, while fifteen times as many voca- 
tional teachers have had no normal training as academic teachera. 
As a group, the academic teachprs are better trained and ore making 
a, better effort, to get more training in service. Only 6.6 per cent of 
the academic and 6.1 per cent of the vocational teachers arc new to 
the profession, while 55.5 per cent of thp academic and 46.9 per cent 
of the vocational leachers have had more than five years' experience. 
From these facts it is clear that the accredited seoonda^ schoo\^of the 
Southern Association is not a training ground for beginning teachers. 
Approximately 85 pef cent of all academic teachers carry the iifeom- 
mo^ided maximum load of five classes per day or less, 90.3 per cept of 
themT^'oeh less than 150 pupils doily, -yhiie 81.2 per cent of the 
vocational teachers teach the recommended load or less, and 92.5 
per teach less than 150 pupils per day. . " 

Only 43.6 per cent of all the teachers devote any of their time to 
supervising or sponsoring extracurricular activities. Of those who 
.dogive some time to this work, 21.2 per cent devote at le^t one hour 
per week, 9.3 per cent devote two hours, 4.8 per cent devote three, 
1.5 per cent devote four, 3.3 per cent devote five, and 3.4 per cent 
devote more than five hours per week to it. 

SalarUa, — Not quite one-half of all the schools, 48.6 per cent, have 
a standard salary schedule. The salary of the city superint 4 >|hdeQt 
rangeefrom S2,000 to 14,000 or more, while the salary of the [principal 
ranges from under 82,000 to $4,000 or more. The metffan aalaiy of 
the city superintendent b between $3,501 emd $4^600, while the 

? edian salary of the principal b between $2,000 and $2,500 per year. 

he median salary for men teachers b between $1,501 and $1,800 
per year, while the m^ian annual salary of women b between $1,261 
and $1,500^ that b, the m^an salary for men teachers b $250 mote 
per year than for women. 

Program oj studios. — ^Tbere are 83.9 per cent of all the pupib talcing 
EnglbbjL.71.9 per cent taking mathematics, and 64 per cent tiOfing 
the social studies. These three constitute the most popular group# 
in the program of studies, if measured by the ouml^r of students , 
re^tered in them. The natural sebnees ‘follow, with 40.$ per cent, 
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and commercial studies and Latin are next, with 27.2 per cent fer ’ 
each. 

' Curriculum iendfncifs. — The five most common subjeota added to ' 
the curncuium in j[he past five years are eomnieri'ial course, home ^ 
economics, biology, manual training, and general scieic-e; while the 
five most common subjects dropped fn>m the curriculum in the past 
five years are English history, botany, physical geography, physiology, | 
and xoologv. . ,i 

There were 1,429 postgraduate students attending these secondary ' 
Bchools for the year 1926-27; that is an average of 1.7 'pupils per 
school. Only 23.1 i)or cent of the principals encourage graduates to, 
return for more work'in their schools. The students that return for 
postgraduate work can bo divideil into two general groups — those 
taking specific vocational training and those wanting to carry further 
their general education. The principals (hat encourage students to 
return for postgraduate work offer as an inthicement vocational 
studies, such as commercial work, manual training^agriculture, music, 
and art;or academic stibjecta such as advanced mathematics, English, * 
foreign languages, the natural sciences, etc. 

Junior coOtgi . — There are 47 junior college.^ connected with the 
public secondary schools of the Southern Association,- Seventy-nine 
other public-school systems have in mind the establishing of a junior 
ebUege in the next few years. This would indicate (hat the junior- 
college movement is becoming a rather iin|)orrantfactorin the develop- 
ment of southern education. 

Buildings , — The buildinga«are both safe and hygienic and are nql.^ 
notably overcrowded in the estimation of the principals. 49 

shows that the special features of auditorium, gymnasium>.swimm|ng 
pool, shower baths, rest rooms, clinics, lunch rooms, eto<fare becomingV 
quite common in the accredited secondary schools of the Southern/ 
Association. The table further shows th>trTfoin the standpoiiit of 
heating and lighting, and the matter'df equipment in library and 
laboratory^ etc., the buildings are, on the whole, satisfactory and* meas- 
ure up tb the standards of the association. 

Wider use oj school jdani . — All kinds of outside activities use some 
parts of the school plant. This indicates that the school is becoming 
more and more a social center, where these various activities of the 
community find a convenient meeting place. 

hj^rary, — ^The library situation can be stated as follows: 87?2 per 
cent of .the libraries are in separate rooms, 73.5 per cent are card 
indexed, 23.8 per cent employ a full>time librarian, 55.8 per cent 
employ a part*time libr^an, 95.3 per cent have 600 volumes tr 
more, 85 per cent get some kind of an*annual>ppropriation for tl\eir 
maintenance, and 87.4 oer cent subscribe for at least, one or molq^ 
-maga^ee. ^ 
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Genfful admihiftration. — Rcf^arding certain administrative prac* 
lices,* 87.4 per cent of the schook encoura^ studenta to take mifaic, 
physical education, fine and practical arts, in addition to their*four 
regular Btudie$\; 63.5 per cent employ some form of supervised study; 

57.7 per cent indicate their term marks with figures; 19.8 per cent 
employ a s^ystem of honor points based on the quality of work done; 

, 13.4. per cent have scliool physicians, 4.7 per cent school dentists; 

23.0 per cent have school nurses; 86.9 per cent hqvo athletic coached; 

49.2 per cent give inexperienced tencjicrs fewer classes per day th 
teach; and 20.0 per cent have the same salary schedule for clemeotarv 
tfachors as for high-school teachers, provided the qualifications are 
equal. 

New requirements Jor teachers . — For the new’ requirements for 
teachers, 4.8 per cent require profes-sional and academic specialization, 

8.3 per cent summer study, 8.6 percent previous teaching experience, 
and 3.5.8 per cent demand college degrees. { . 

Records an^ reports . — Practically no high-school records extend * 
back of 1900; Ljfa^r’cent of all the schools; have no records back of ' 
1921. » This is lo^rWNcpected , perhaps, when we recall that the South- 
ern Association high' ^ool is a new development and that it got 
under way fairly well in most of the Southern States between 1900 
and 1910. 

Ertracftrf'tcular actirities . — development of the extracurricular 
activities in the accredited secondary schools of the Southejn Associa- 

• ■ m I 

^don is rapidly on the ineceaso 
• satisfactory, there is every 
development in this field. 

ComjHirison roitk North Central Association . — As mentioned in the 
earlier part of this bulletin, this study is similar in nature to the ones' 
issued at intervals by the North Central Association. The latest of 
these studies of .the North Central Association is entitled, **Our* 

^ Secondary Schools,” prepared by Dr. C. O. Davis. # 

In order to compare conditions in the areas covered by these two 
Standardizing agencies, a little comparison is made here of a few of . 
the more important phases of the work. The purpose of, it is merely 
to give one a bird’s-eye view of the comparative conditions in the two 
areas. The rgoder must bear in mind that the data for the North ' 
Central Association are for the year 1924-25 and the data of the 
^ Southern Association are for ' the ^bolastic year 192&-27. The 
comparative data follow. 





, and although the condition is not yet 
indication of .wholesome gro^^ ^d 
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Table 57 . — Compariaon qf certain Ueme of the aecondary aehooU of hforlh Centt^ 
. aru^Southem Aetociatione ' ' 

\ 


luo 




^Noxabor Qtatca Indud6d....i..w J 

— ‘Number of aoooDdary Kbools ftocmbtad /C. 

Nombor of Mohers «/nployod » .C, 

OTotaJ pupil «nroUmeni 

Pxr rent of achoob emolliiig ovtr 1,000 pupUs.. 

Per coot of 5cboob onroUing i 4 pdor 100 pupib 

^ Aror«g^ nimibcr of buplb pop public dcbool 

'-Jiverago n&mbM' nl leocbom per public a^fboot .* 

^edlaa nunibff of pertoda In achool day 

ntunber of days actually In Msslon 

.^Median length of ebun pc^od. 

^wUnit9 roQUlred for graduan^ 

Typical number of gnidos In high tcho^ 

JPer osDl of total enrollroont in boyi 

Tenge number of pupib nor teacher 

Number of hlgh-echoaJ fndiiau* 

Per oent of hlgh^bool gndualee who aro bojn? 

v^Per nni of blgh-^chool graduates going Uj college...^ 

Per oBot of bJgh^hool graduates going to ooUege that are boys. . 

Per cent of nonresident pupils 

Pe^oent of hlgb-eohool prindpab do no ti^ohing 

Per oent of all teachers that are academic 

Per cent of academic teachers new to particular school 

Per cent of vocational teacher? new to particular school . 

cent of academic teacheni with bacMor's degree 

— ^er cent of academio leacbem with master's degree 5 

Per Cent qpmdemlc teachers wljlb Ph. D. degrm. 


North 

Ceptiml 

AbsocIo-^ 

Hod. 




«.-Per o^t of vooailonal teaehors \nih bachelor^ degree, 
^^^er oe^nt 0 / vocaiJocial loocbers with master's ds 


_ dsgTM 

Per cent of vocaUouBl Ceacbon with Pbi D» degree a 

Par cant of academic (eacbere with 1ft hours In education 

Per oent of academic ceacbera with from U to ift hoUh» in education 

Per coni of acadomlo teachers with some education but leas than U hours. 

Parent of academio tenebars to summer seoBlons alnoo IU20 

PoHDt of Toostlnnal teacbers In sununar seaslons sinoe 1930 ^ 

-*-Per cent of acsdemlc teocbsi^ with no etpaiicnoa 

cent of acadomlc teachers with more than ft years' eit)ertance 

— Par cant of voceUooal libera with no etpehenoe 

Par oaoi ol vooanonal tubers with more than ft yean* exparienoe 

■Par oent of scarieinlc UM^cbers teaching n or mom claasea dally, 

— Per cent of oc&demic teachers teochlng ft dasonitdAily 

r— Per oont of vocailanal teachers nspdilng Oowmore clawos dally 

—Par oapt of vocational Uwebeis teachlg§#flAam daily 

Par oent of gcadomlo teoeben teaching under iftO pupils dally 

P«r oent of vocational taachers teaching under ifiO pupils dally. .*« 

Par cent of academic claana enrolling more than ^ pupib 

Par cant of vocational clasne enroUJog more than 30 pf plb.. 


— 4*ar oBol of nil teoch^rv dovotlng^mo time to axtracuMcular acilvitfeo. 
_Medion annual salary of teacberr(apprdklinaialy)..^.. 


rsr cant having fuU-lliDe llbradan 

Per Qont having portHlme librarian 

Per oanl having aome form of supervised study... 

Per cant using ftgura In recording marks 

Par cent usIqs lettera la recording marks a 

Par oaot ampioyiag a system of honor points 

* Par cant ha^ng National Honor Bodetioa 

«• ^r cvmt with pupUa bqlonglng to aeott sodMiew. 

cant with pupil govsmiDeni organiugiona. .. 

• ^Par oanl having teacner-pupU oounclls..... 

'^-^Par cent of schoob bavinf paid school physlcl^.. 

Par MDt of aohoob having paid scbool dantlai 


^Far Ant of schoob having paid school aurse. 

^^^^rar cent of seboob having paid atblatlo oooch 

^>Pw oent of schoob favoring 0O>oilnute don portod.t 

m cant having soroo siU^ achedub for cbmantary and blth-eohool teacbm 

^^'Par osQl giving Inexperlonad teacben tew 


Pet esnt of schoob publishing paper. 
Per cant of schoob ba vlng footooU tc 
cant of schoob havings 

ie) Aiiditoriams 

iM.Oymniialuaii 


— -i. 
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6wimming pool 

Shower baths 

Rest room for teachers 


fisaiui oUnic rooms. 
MtOary room.. 
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II 

mi 
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4.8 
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Table 67 , — Comparison of certain items of the ^secondary schools of North CmIfaZ 
and Southern Associations — Continued 


~ V Item 


Pit oRot of 9cboob " 

(A) Lunch room..T> 

(Q Club room or ftclIvlUes rooxn.. I] 

(j) Mftnuiil training room 

(A) Home economics room 

(0 Music room 

(w) Fine arts room j 

W Boy or girl scout room.. I 

( 0 ) Adequate Athletic and playground Md. 

(p) Elexirlc light 


North 

Central 

AMoefa- 

lion, 

im-25 


SXS 
16. d 
6X2 
B9,S 

50.6 
90. A, 

76.0^ 

06.7 


yr 


Boutbefn 

AJMcla. 

Lion, 

1920-27 


On the whole one is struck in roadmg these corpparative data 
byUe great similarity of • conditi(^iw^ the two associations. In 
fact, in most instanc^ there is v^ry fitUe,!! any, difference at all. 

It is evident that the NcJi’th Cenl^ral Assfciation secondary schools 
ate larger than .the southerly. , Nine yper cent of them enroll over* 
1,000 pppils,- while* only 4.8 per cent of those in the Southern Asi^cia- 
tion eiu^U over 1,000. Again, the average number of pupils per 
Bchool in the* 'North/ Central A^eixtion is 432, and in the Southern 
Association, «371 ; and the average |iumber of teachers per school is 
19.5 for the North -Central Association, and 14.4 for the Soujihem* 
Association/ . , ' • • . 

Again, it is interesting to note that a larger percentage of. the 
high-school graduates go to college in the* Southern Association 
than in the North Central Association. The percentages are 48.2 
per cent and 37.9 per cent, respectively. • • ' , 

A *much larger percentage of all the ^achers are vocational in 
the North Central Association, than -in the Southern. In thetJortH 
C^tral Association 32r2 per cenl of all t|ie teachers are vocatioiial, 
imd'in the Southern Association only 16 per cent are vocational. 

The North Central^Association requires all teacHers to hol^ degrees 
from standard colleges, while the Southern Association requires 
75 per lent to hold degrees. <n actual practice the North Central 
has' 94.3 per cent of its ^achors mth a bachelor’s degree or more, 
while -the Southern Association h%s 91.6 per cent with bachelor’s 
degrees or more an advantage of 2.7. per cent in favor of the North 
Central Association. ^ • ,' * * 

Of the ' vocational teachers, in the North Central. Association, 
only 49.2 per cent have bachelor’s degrees o/ more, while 42.'6 per cent 
of the vocational teachers in the Southern Association have bachelor’s 
degrees or mor^an advantage of 13.4 per cent in favorv>f the 
Southern Association. ' • ’ , ^ - 

Agom, 62.8 per cent of the academic teachers in the North Central 
Association and 68.9 per cent in the Southern Association have had 
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16. or more hours in educatiorCand 12.8 per cent in the North Central 
Association and 11./ per cent in the Southern Association have had 
fronl 11 to 15 hours in education. In other words, 95.6 per cent^)f 
the teachers in the North Central^ Association ond 80.6 per cent of 
the teachers in the Soiithem Association have had 1 1 or more hours in 
education. Tliis is an advantage of 15 per cent in f*^vor of the North 
^Centi^ Association teachers. 

Although the ’academic teachers of^ tha North Central Associ^on 
ore better trained . acadeinically 4»nd professionally, the teachere 
of the Southern Association are attending summer schools in much 
greater numbers to inajie up the deficiency. Only 47.7 per cent of the 
> teachers in the North Central Association have attended sununcr 
school since -1920, *as compared, with 61.7 per cent of those in the 
JSoythera Association. / 

Thel-e seems to be a decided tendency, in the North Central 
Association, especially, to Pverload the teacher; 18.4 per cent of all 
academic teachers teach six ordnore classes daily, as compared with 
13.7 per cent in the Southern Association,, This same tendency is 
seed also for the vocational teachers; 21.6 per cent of them in the North 
Cehteal Association and 18.8 per cent in the Southern Associatioa 
teach six or more cl^es daily. A study of the percentages of classes 
enrolling over 30 piipiis bears out still further this situation. 

It is interesting to note that 47.2 pe^ cent of the schools in the 
J^orth Central* Associatioa and 63.5 per cent of those in the Southern 
Association have some form of supervised study.' Thife means (hat 
16.3 per,, cent more of the schools in the Southern- Association have 
supervised study. Vj ^ 

^Nearly four times as mftny North Cental Association schoofs have 
^ation^ Honor‘^cietieaas Southern As^ciation schools have. i This 
is probably du^to’,tho fact that the organization is rather sectional 
as yet in its developihent and thati it is in the North Central territory. 

Ag^, we can say,. ill general, that the southern high school, baa 
its ex‘tracurricular activities better developed than has the North 
Central high school. This^s shown by both the number of activities 
and the time teachers devote to that work. * 

The North Central high school far outstrips the southern high school 
in its- equifiment for iiiduBtrid education for both boys and girls. 
The southern high school seems to 'be a bit stronger on equipment for 
athletics, physical education, and the extracurricular activities, while 
the North CoitraJ high school leads in its equipment in gymnasiums, 
awimming pools, and shower baths. This last seeming weakness on 
the part>of the southern high|pchool is due largely to the climatic condi- 
tions^* which render this equipment unnecessary in piany instances. 


